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The Passing of the Sheep 


From the beginning of time when 
the first man’s son tended his flocks on 
the hills of Asia Minor, down through 
the centuries to the day which all the 
civilized world was destined to cele- 
brate as the natal anniversary of that 
divine man who first taught peace on 
earth, good will to men, whose coming 
was first announced to the simple 
shepherds of Palestine; on down 
through the dark tempestuous ages 
when the brute savagery of the North- 
ern hordes obscured and well-nigh ob- 


By Roscoe Wood 


Hun in his attempt to impose his kultur 
upon all the world—through all time, 
all lands, and among all peoples the 
sheep has been the pioneer which has 
taken Nature’s elemental gifts and 
most simply and quickly transformed 
them into the essential materials of 
human existence, food and raiment. 
But even as he has been the pioneer 
in every land so has he remained the 
powerful and essential factor in the 
life and industry of every nation, and 
when through long years of peace and 
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only means of defense in sheer weight 
of numbers, and of all quadrupeds is 
most dependent upon man for protec- 
tion. 

Agriculture is the one broad, under- 
lying substantial foundation of every 
nation, but no country whose develop- 
ment of its lands has not provided 
therein a large place for sheep has 
achieved and maintained leadership on 
this globe. It has been the golden 
hoof with its golden fleece which has 
made the desert to blossom as_ the 








literated the highly developed civili- 
zation of Greece and Rome, continuing 
through the years when adventurous 
Spirits sailed the seas and sought new 
lands and new worlds, and when the 
feudal idea was giving way to the na- 
tional and the individual ; even through 
the eventful years of the last century 
which saw probably the greatest de- 
velopment in all history of man’s con- 
trol and exploitation of nature, and 
tight up to the present moment which 
is clouded by a new outbreak of the 


A Christmas Morning on the Farm 


material prosperity his importance has 
been overlooked or disregarded by any 
people, history records that there be- 
gan the decline of those who became 
unmindful of his place in all human 
existence. Many countries prized and 
clung to their flocks when other things 
were lost, and those people who have 
loomed largest and remained longest 
in the world’s history have been en- 
abled to do so in no small part because 
of their care and improvement of that 
weak, timid animal which finds its 


rose. It is that same foot with the 
same coat that has maintained and en- 
riched the garden spots of the earth. 

Bill Shayne came to central Wyo- 
ming with the trail herd from Oregon 
in the days when sheep furnished their 
own transportation facilities, with 
camp mover for engineer and herder 
for conductor. He had not been born 
and raised with sheep, but as sheep- 
herding was the only means of support 
at the time when Bill struck out on his 
life’s voyage he got a job at that his- 
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torically honored vocation, however 
much it may have been looked down 
upon by the unknowing public. 

While he had no particular interest 
in sheep yet the knowledge that fa- 
vorable circumstances had secured him 
his job and a reasonable semblance of 
trying to do his best was necessary for 
him to maintain a business relation’ 
with the sheep raiser furnished ample 
incentive for him to learn something 
of the ways of the wooly. Those were 
the days when two men, or a dozen, 
were after every job. It was not a 
question of “Do you furnish jam and 
honey and canned preserves, and all 
the latest things in eats,” “Have you 
got springs in the wagon for the bed?” 
and other present-day inquiries re- 
garding palatial comforts and luxuries 
which attend the engagement of a 
would-be sheepherder. It was a mat- 
ter of getting a chance to get his name 
annexed to a payroll and keeping it 
there ; and when he wanted a lay-off he 
severed all such connection. No work, 
no pay. Vacations had not then come 
in vogue. 

Good old days. Maybe. But they 
couldn’t last. And the chances are 
that no sheepman today would want to 
give up modern conveniences and con- 
ditions and return in toto to those old 
times. He may think he would, but if 
such reversion were possible and were 
to be seriously considered he would 
first hesitate and then ultimately de- 
clare that he guessed he would manage 
some way as things are. 

Bill came in the days when the cow- 
man was lord of all he surveyed, when 
it was not only unpopular but had been 
decidedly unhealthy to graze a band 
of sheep upon that portion of Uncle 
Sam’s vast pasture where a cow had 
passed. However, Bill seemed to have 
arrived at what is now termed the 
psychological moment but in those 
days was known in plain English as 
the right time, for the cowmen had 
seen their riches, denoted by their 
tally-book counts, vanish even as had 
the cattle before the snows of that 
memorable winter of 86. Cattle were 
so scarce that a band or so of sheep 
made no difference, in fact would not 
be noticed between steers. 
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That was in the days before settlers 
and barbed wire fence: dry farmers 
had not even been dreamed of by the 
wildest imagination. From one end of 
the vast commonwealth of Wyoming 
to the other a band of sheep could 
graze and meet no sign, animate or 
otherwise, of civilization. It was one 
vast pasture, with as rich grasses as 
grow on this continent, or the other 
either, free to any man who had the 
hardihood to take his flocks thereon. 
But yet there was a price to be paid 
for this grass, and it was commensu- 
rate with the vastness and richness of 
the sole crop of the broken divides and 
steep draws of this arid expanse. The 
railroad had come but a little way into 
this section at that time, and its sta- 
tions were immovable boxcars or 
rough board shanties, in keeping with 
the rest of the buildings of the towns, 
which were indeed crude outposts of 
civilization hundreds of miles away. 


This had been a cowman’s play- 
ground, his gambling hall, his club. In 
Cheyenne, the mythical epitome of 
wildness, dwelt the men who owned 
the brands that decorated the long- 
horned Texas steers that had driven 
out the clumsy, heavy-fronted buffalo 
from their native heath. There these 
men reveled in pleasure and luxury. 
Their cowpunchers rode out in spring 
or early summer, in long-haired chaps 
and cartwheel spurs, with wide som- 
breros and flaming neckerchiefs, to 
roundup and brand the calves and 
gather the beef. When the big trip 
to market had been made the work 
was done. Nature gave the cattle 
what feed and protection they got. 
There was no work for the men, so 
they thought. For the owners there 
was only the spending of the money. 
Little wonder is it that the imaginative 
descriptions of this carefree life with 
its enchanting wildness as spread be- 
fore the Easterners who knew naught 
thereof appealed to the venturesome 
youth of that time. 


The winter of ’86 made all this his- 
tory, and today the settler and the dry 
farmer have well-nigh pushed into the 
same chamber the era which followed 
this first development of the great 
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natural grazing ground of the North 
American continent. 

The sheepman enjoyed no luxury 
such as had the pioneer cowmen. His 
was a dull, lonesome existence, with 
Nature in all her rugged vastness his 
most constant and ever-silent com- 
panion. Seldom was the owner an ab- 
sent shepherd. If he attained suc- 
cess no little of it was due to his per- 
sonal efforts with his flock and its 
herder. He sought and found the new 
camps and bedgrounds, he moved the 
camp, he brought the grub. In those 
early days canning processes such as 
prevail today were unknown. Flour, 
lard, beans, and bacon were practically 
the entire ration, and coffee, of course. 
Isolation from his fellows, the forego- 
ing of every comfort and many neces- 
sities were but a part of the price the 
early sheepman paid to get that free 
grass. He combated the elements, the 
wild beasts, and even the Indians. In 
many places he was an object of op- 
probrium, and considered legitimate 
prey for all who might devour. The 
cowman was his enemy, because sheep 
turned grass into money faster and in 
greater quantities than did the steer, 
and lost it, too. It was a primitive 
existence subject to all the privations 
of the pioneer. 

Bill was a good herder.during those 
early days. He tended his band faith- 
fully, he ever sought good grass and 
plenty of it, in time of storm he did 
not hesitate to protect his sheep as 
much as possible by guiding them into 
well protected draws and slopes, and 
used judgment in bedding them, and 
in holding and driving off the bed- 
ground. In lambing time he worked 
twenty-four hours a day, snatching 4 
little nap now and then during the 
short nights when the drop herd was 
lying quiet. At shearing time he 
watched the lambs closely and kept 
the herd grazing as much as possible. 
During the summer he went to the 
mountains where green grass, fresh 
herbs and weeds, and abundance o 
shade and running water made _ the 
lambs grow large and fat. He did 
not trail or drive them unnecessarily; 
they were in an unbounded pasture, 
and he stayed with them only to guafd 
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against mishap and natural animal en- 
emies. When they bedded for the 
night he spread his tarp and blankets 
beside them, and each day skillfully 
turned them toward water and camp. 
When shipping time came he brought 
them to the railroad, saw the lambs 
go into the cars, and went on with 
the ewes. 

But Bill took one lay-off a_ year. 
After the herd was made up for the 
winter he began to count the days till 
Christmas. Turkey day he had dimly 
heard of, but he had no actual knowl- 
edge thereof, for Bill’s parents had 
had little of this world’s goods and 
thought they had little for which to be 
thankful. Christmas was different. 
That is the one holiday which all the 
world observes, or at least for which 
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ence and obeisance to his Maker and 
to realize that his fellowmen are 
made from the same clay from which 
he himself was moulded. 

His employer had ample notice of his 
lay-off intentions, and had a man to 
take his place. Bill came to town, 
which was not a particularly inviting 
place, with but the regular amuse- 
ments of the frontier town of twenty 
or thirty years ago. Saloons with 
their inexhaustible supply of firewa- 
ter and the gaming tables with their 
keepers and lookouts furnished abund- 
ant means of relieving any visitor of 
his coin, and when his money was 
gone his presence was no longer de- 
sired and generally not permitted. 
Having no acquaintances, Bill found 
here the only place he could find rec- 
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vacation was over, and he was hunt- 
ing a job. Fortune favored him and he 
was soon herding another band. 

A year went around, and Bill re- 
peated his vacation with little varia- 
tion from the last. Five years read the 
same. 

Then Bill came to town on his an- 
nual pilgrimage, but without his usual 
pocketful of money, for the boss had 
sold his wool that fall for four cents a 
pound, and there was not enough 
money left to pay Bill; he could get 
only a small part of his due. He 
started as usual, but the windup in- 
evitably came sooner than he expected, 
and it happened to be Christmas eve 
when he fully realized that he was 
broke and the next day Christmas. 
Christmas morning he met his old em- 








Lincoln Rams Imported From England by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho 
it stops and pays obeisance if not hom- 


age. From the first Christmas of 
which a human being has knowledge 
in this world even to the last, irrelig- 
ious though he may be and regard not 
the teachings of the Good Book nor of 
the man whose birth the day com- 
memorates, though he may be out- 
wardly scornful of all that the day ex- 
emplifies, though he may even dese- 
crate it by unseemly acts and words, 
yet within his heart it is the one time 
and the one event which he celebrates 
which makes him realize, unconscious- 
ly though it may be, that-there is 
something more than mere existence 
from day to day, something more than 
material things and animal satisfac- 
tion. It is well that there is one such 
day in the year when one shall stop and 
at least tacitly if not openly give rever- 


reation and amusement and compan- 
ionship. Long by himself he was not 
communicative until his tongue had 
been lubricated with the extract of 
corn and rye, when conversation be- 
came easy. 

Bill was young and curious; he liked 
to take a chance. When once started 
he liked companionship. The roulette 
table attracted him, but when the 
banker had won several bets he 
sought other forms of amusement. He 
tried the poker game; he played a lit- 
tle monte; he even rolled a few dice. 
All this soon palled and he sought fe- 
male society. To him this was to be 
found in but one place. Wine, women, 
and song have appealed to many men, 
and all have had to pay the price. Bill 
paid his, and when he finished paying 
in coin he found he was broke. His 


ployer and begged for more money 
without avail, but instead was pre- 
vailed upon to go and take a_ herd 
whose herder had been taken suddenly 
sick. 

The next day was clear and cold, 
with the sun shining brightly as only 
it can shine in those mountain alti- 
tudes. The sheep grazed busily and 
gave little trouble. He sat himself 
upon a high knoll overlooking the 
band, and with nothing but his 
thoughts to engage him, his brain now 
clear and active became busy. He 
thought of the yesterday, he became 
conscious of some of its meaning, and 
then he considered his own past and 
the use, or rather abuse, he had made 
of his opportunities. As he watched 
the band slowly moving he observed a 
few of the leaders gradually edging to- 
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ward new and fresher feed, until he 
called to them when they turned back 
only to go farther in another direction. 
The similarity of those sheep and a 
crowd of human beings suddenly 
struck him, and he realized how much 
he was like the tail of the herd instead 
of the lead. 

He was no fool, neither was he weak- 
willed. He pondered long on how he 
had always followed and finally de- 
cided that henceforth he would be in 
the lead. He would quit trailing along 
with the crowd because it was easiest. 
He would strike out for new pastures. 
This did not all occur that dav. It 
took several days for all the factors to 
impress themselves upon his mind, and 
it was New Year’s day by the time he 
had made his resolution to turn a new 
page in his life and make the records 
thereon read differently from those al- 
ready inscribed. 

Throughout that year he thought 
often of his new resolve, but it was not 
until he came to town the next fall 
that he was put to the test. He met 
some old cronies of bygone years who 
loved him for the money he spent with 
them, but he treated once, and said, 
“Enough, boys, nothing more doing.” 
He had a strong will, and he needed it. 
He stood the test. He found few 
other attractions, so he left town and 
went back to a herd. That following 
spring the boss needed a campmovei, 
and Bill was the man that got the job. 
This was the first tangible reward of 
his new life and it made him eager :o 
advance further and faster. That sum- 
mer he had two good herders handling 
the bands of which he had charge, and 
he did his best to find for them the 
choicest camps. He brought to the 
pens that fall the best lambs in that 
part of the state. 

Now Bill’s employer was a real 
sheepman, instead of a banker or mer- 
chant who had happened to fall into 
the business, and he saw and appre- 
ciated what his man had done. That 
fall he offered Bill a band of ewes on 
shares, in addition to his looking after 
another herd. In those days, as even 
now, the main factor in achieving suc- 
cess and producing profits was in sup- 
plying care and feed to the sheep, and 
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the responsibility for this lay upon the 
man who was in actual charge of them 
and was with them from day to day. In 
those days the range was still open, 
and the only expense was for camp and 
grub. Bill’s savings were enough to 
buy a team and camp, and the owner 
trusted him for the balance of herder’s 
wages and grub, agreeing to take it 
out of Bill’s share of the wool next 
summer. 

This old share proposition is inter- 
esting, for it was the method whereby 
more than one herder became an 
owner. The owner furnished the sheep 
and assumed responsibility for all the 
legitimate bills, Bill furnished the la- 
bor, the owner took half the wool and 
all the wether lambs each year, the 
ewe lambs being retained in the herd. 
Bill got half the wool for his share, 
and at the end of three years, for this 
was a three-year contract, the entire 
ewe herd was divided half and half. In 
three years Bill had a band of sheep. 
His development into a full fledged 
sheep owner had taken place in ap- 
proximately ten years. 

By this time he had acquired a com- 
plete knowledge of the range in the 
section where he grazed his _ bands. 
The days of trailing had passed, and 
when wool began to advance in price 
more men embarked in the business. 
One summer day Bill bethought him 
of acquiring sure and exclusive control 
of a certain creek which ran through 
some choice range. He filed a home- 
stead, and started a permanent busi- 
ness. The development of the land 
factor in the sheep business came rap- 
idly and as fast or a little faster as 
money came in from wool and lambs 
it had to go into land. How this ac- 
quisition of land was attained is an- 
other story. Suffice to say that such 
lands as had water upon them were se- 
cured and no thought given to those 
lying beyond the water, for who could 
use them? 
Bill continued to acquire land and 
property with the returns from his 
band of sheep which had _ increased 
sizably. He developed no little of his 
land by running water over it through 
ditches, and he raised alfalfa. 

One day came homesteaders, and 


The years went by and 
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some of them ignorant of soil and its 
cultivation attempted dry farming, 
The railroads exploited this section as 
an agricultural locality and advertised 
free farms in the Eastern press. The 
government helped the railroads. More 
people came and more filings were 
made. The early comers found and 
took level stretches where cultivation 
seemed possible, and unusually favor- 
able seasons enabled a few to raise a 
small crop. Much of the year they 
eked out an existence by working for 
stockmen and in the towns. Within 
three years settlers had taken all the 
public domain in his section, regardless 
of topography or agricultural possi- 
bility. 

Bill had been gradually reducing his 
bands, which had increased in his early 
years, until but one remained. At last 
with only the lands to which he had 
acquired title, and unable to buy or 
lease other lands, he could find no place 
to run a flock of sheep except during a 
small portion of the year. Much of 
the rich native grass had been de- 
stroyed. There was no place for sheep. 
The great war came and wool com- 
manded such prices as Bill had never 
dreamed of. A hard winter came, but 
he prevented undue loss by feeding hay 
and buying cotton cake. Other sec- 
tions suffered tremendous losses. Ewes 
were in demand. His range gone and 
no way to secure land on which to run 
sheep he sold them and they went to 
another state. 

Bill has plenty of this world’s goods, 
and who is there to deny that he has 
earned them all? But he is a man 
without a business. He has spent his 
life with sheep. He produced wool for 
the people when little was thought of 
its value or necessity. Now that every 
pound that can be grown is needed for 
American soldiers and civilians he is 
deprived of the chance to do that for 
which he is best fitted, and the land on 
which grew that rich grass that: made 
wool and mutton is growing only 
meager crops. whose economical value 
to the nation at large is but a fraction 
of that which was obtained from the 
livestock which it formerly produced. 

The government has seldom deemed 
the sheep raiser other than a nomadic 
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pirate who has been taking to himself 


what belonged to the “peepul.” The 
men in power have not seemed to con- 
sider that the sheepmen, and the cow- 
men as well, were converting a prod- 
uct of a large section of this great 
country into a form in which it was 
useful and valuable to the nation at 
large. They seem unable to realize 
that grass transformed into meat and 
wool is not only valuable to all the 
people but absolutely essential. And 
when we remember that this grass 
would otherwise have been wasted we 
realize how much more this nation 
owes to the pioneer stockmen of the 
Western range. More than that, these 
hardy pioneers have developed the 
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very little loss or feed bill. 

There have been several small 
bunches of ewes bought by the ranch- 
ers in this section. They seem to see 
a very good future for the sheepman, 
although the range is gradually being 
taken by homesteaders. 

The sheep are all in a good healthy 
condition with no disease among them. 
As all flockowners are getting better 
bucks each year and breeding for mut- 
ton as well as for wool, it looks as if 
they have taken heed of the govern- 
ment’s request and are showing their 
patriotism. 

Poisoning that was done here last 
winter by the government seems to 
have done very little good from all 
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were offering 12 to 13 cents for feed- 
ing lambs on the range, but were un- 
able to locate any bunches in New 
Mexico, from which section nearly all 
the Arkansas Valley feeding lambs or- 
iginate. These men were advised to 
buy on the Denver market. At Fowler, 
Cliff Stauder has 10,000 head on feed, 
bought at a low price in New Jersey 
and there are probably 10,000 more on 
feed around Fowler, which is an in- 
crease over last year there. However, 
the Arkansas Valley feeders are long 
feeders, as a rule, running their lambs 
up to the end of the season in May, 
especially the Beatty Brothers, at Man- 
zanola, and while the total on feed in 
the valley now looks to be not more 








Winter Quarters of Deseret Sheep Co. Near Nyssa, Oregon 


country in the most. practical way. 
They have been the really true conser- 
vationists, for they have not only con- 
served the natural resources of the 
country but have done far more—they 
have developed them. 





FROM WYOMING. 





Sheep in this section are looking 
good. The summer was very dry but 
the fall rains helped to start new feed. 
The winter range is not so good as 
usual on account of so dry a summer: 
The range is reported as being best on 
the “Red Desert.” With a light win- 
ter, which all hope for, the sheepman 
should come through the winter with 


reports. As one herder stated, “They 
even kill the blacks.” 
H. A. BRINTON, Wyoming. 





IN THE ARKANSAS VALLEY, 
COLORADO. 





Las Animas, Lamar, Fowler and 
Manzanola are the chief feeding cen- 
ters in the Arkansas Valley in Colo- 
rado. Of these three, Lamar and Las 
Animas report a big decrease in lambs 
on feed, or in prospect, though Lamar 
feeders were making inquiries for feed- 
ing lambs the latter part of Novem- 
ber, and possibily a fair number will 
go in there yet before the end of De- 
cember. Two of the Lamar feeders 


than 150,000 for the season, about half 

a normal number, the final count may 

show up considerably more than that. 
J. A. R- 





BUYS MONTANA RANCH. 





J. H. Carmichael, prominent Lewis 
and Clark County sheepman, has pur- 
chased the Arthur Fulton ranch, south- 
west of Gilman. The 640 acres brought 
$20 an acre. The sheep on the place 
were also taken over, making the total 
amount involved $20,000: With his 
other extensive land holdings, Mr. Car- 
michael has become one of the largest 
investors in land and sheep in central 
Montana. L. W. 
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FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 





This has been a very peculiar season. 
All during May it was cold and dry 
with very little green feed. June was 
hot and dry and by the first of July, 
the hills had the appearance of October 
with only one exception, that there 
was not any feed. A good many of us 
were wondering what we were going 
to do with the stock. However, after 
that we had plenty of rain and although 
it was too late to bring a good grass 
crop, it freshened up the range won- 
derfully. The sheep have done much 
better than we expected and are en- 
tering the winter season in fine con- 
dition. This has been the mildest and 
most springlike fall I have ever seen, 
although I have lived here for over 
twenty-five years. It is unusual for 
sheep to feed on green grass here un- 
til November, vt 

Very few sheepmen have had re- 
turns on their wool yet, in fact, I have 
only heard of one so far. 

PETER PAULY, Montana. 





EXPENSE OF SHEEP 





We have an itemized statement from 
a firm of California woolgrowers show- 
ing in the minutest detail the cost of 
running a ewe in California. The total 
expense is $9.37 per year per ewe, but 
this does not include interest on invest- 
ment in the ewe. Operating interest 
is included at seven and one-half cents 
per ewe, which is simply the interest 
on money borrowed to meet running 
expense. So under this item in- 
terest is only charged on 90 cents of 
investment. An interesting point in 
this statement is the item of labor 
which totals $3.69 per ewe which we 
imagine is not far from the cost in most 
well regulated establishments. The 
sales of mutton and lamb from this 
outfit were within $1000 of being equal. 
The actual cost of producing a pound 
of wool in this output was 52.7 cents. 
As we are personally acquainted with 
this firm we know it to be the most 
efficient for its size in the West and 
we doubt if any other sheep outfit 
makes as good a showing. The item- 
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ized costs per ewe were as follows: 



























































Provisions 774 
Payroll 2.97 
Road and travel expense................... 144 
Hay and grain for sheep...................... 336 
Stock salt .036 
Shearing 22 
Taxes ..., 60 
Administration and Supt.................. 72 
Auto expense .20 
Bounty 04 
Breeding expense 36 
Equipment upkeep and deprecia- 
tion i 
Feed and pasture 1.64 
Freight a 
General expense 244 
Horse feed .26 
Insurance 11 
Operating interest cence .076 
Livery and feed 022 
Office expense , 124 
Total $9.376 
A POOR CARLOT SHOW. 





The 1918 carlot show of sheep and 
lambs at the International Live Stock 
Exposition was the poorest since the 
inception of the exhibit. Feeders were 
not ‘to blame as the market has held 
out no inducement for fattening show 
stock at any time during the year. Noel 
Gibson “judged ’em,” having only thir- 
teen loads to pick from. A. J. Knollin 
did not show up, Hearts Delight Farm 
having practically no competition for 
the sweetpstakes- That exhibit con- 
sisted of two loads of grade South- 
downs which were placed first and sec- 
ond second. They were in the 85@90- 
pound class, taking both the Swift and 
Wilson prizes for lambs weighing 90 
pounds or less. A well-bred set of 
lambs they were considered the best 
natives ever shown at the Interna- 
tional. 

Lois McFadden of Flossmoor Farm, 
Illinois, showed the only carload of na- 
tive yearlings. They were Shropshire 
grades, lacking in uniformity, but fat. 

J. C. Wilson of Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin, was first and second with two- 
year-old range wethers, not high class, 
but typical Western sheep on the fine 
wool order. 
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Hudson & Ridgeway, Carlisle, Indi- 
ana, were first and second with year- 
ling range wethers. 

Leo Farrell, Kirkland, Illinois, was 
first and Howard A. Wood, Burling- 
ton, Wisconsin, second on range lambs, 
Neither lot was worth a display of en- 
thusiasm. 

The assertion may be falsely made 
that the carlot show reflected opinion 
in feeding circles. The producer re- 
sents the manner in which the open 
market has acted for months past and 
this is one of his methods of evinc- 
ing dissatisfaction. 





UTAH WOOL APPRAISED. 





We have the following report cov- 
ering appraisement of a clip of wool 
shipped from Utah and owned by a citi- 
zen of Heber: 

Sheep Cents 





3673 Ibs. fine and fine med...64 57% 
29,849 Ibs. fine and fine med...67 53% 
4,892 lbs. 36-blood 56 59% 
309 Ibs. %4-blood 48 ‘60 
FO Ti a sstcrissscioniccnisnso 44 60 





RATES ON COTTONSEED CAKE 





When the advance in freight rates 
was ordered by the government cot- 
tonseed cake came in for an ad- 
vance of 25 per cent. But the 
minimum carload under the old tariffs 
was 30,000 pounds and the gov- 
ernment has now raised this to 60,000 
pounds. This will make it difficult for 
men with one band of sheep to secure 
the small quantity of cake they need. 
A band of 1,500 ewes eating three 
ounces of cake a day for 100 days will 
consume 28,000 pounds. Probably the 
situation will be best met by two 
growers combining their orders in sec- 
tions where the shipment can be made 
to a common point. While this is an 
unsatisfactory way of doing we feel 
that it must answer for this year. 
There is no possibility of obtaining 
any reduction in this minimum. It 
might also be suggested that the early 
shipment of cake may save some 
freight, for in some quarters it is pre- 
dicted that another advance in rates 
may be necessary. 
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His was a slight boyish figure, per- 
haps not over twenty, khaki clad and 
wearing on his left sleeve two golden 
chevrons indicating more than one full 
year’s war service “over there.” His 
right sleeve carried not one, but two, 
of the same decorations which, by their 
location, told the world that the wearer 
had been wounded twice while in the 
service of humanity. 

He was sitting on a park bench in 
the national capital facing the historic 
Potomac River across which, on the 
heights stood the noble Lee mansion 
at Arlington, a shining sentinel over 
the nation’s dead, while to its right the 
new and splendid Arlington Amphithea- 
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“Bunkie” 


By Will C. Barnes 

till I like to uncouple my spine. They 
ain’t much to tell about the trip over, 
me being mostly busy hangin’ over the 
rail from the minute the old barge 
stuck her nose out of the bay and hit 
her up for the other side. Possible 
some folks like sailorizing an’ all that, 
but me for the solid land an’ all that 
goes with it. 

“°Twere the ’mal de mare’ as we say 
in France, what gits me an’ when I 
comes to, here’s bunkie, old boy a lying 
in the next cot lookin’ like he ain’t got 
a friend on earth. 

“We never gits our sea legs under 
us ’till we’re about ready to land on 
the other side. 
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each other our whole life history. His 
old man’s in the sheep business out in 
Nevada and he’s herded woollies as he 
ses, ‘ever since he’s big enough to leg 
an orphan lamb out of a bunch of ewe;.’ 

“Once when we had a couple of days 
leave, him and me was roami::z over 
some big estate back of the lines. He 
spies about fifty sheep in a field and 
ncthing would do but we had to go 
over and see them. 

“*Them’s French Ram-bu-lays,’ he 
tells me, ‘Finest breed on earth. Say, 
if I had them rams in Nevada ; Oh, man, 
what a bunch of lambs we'd git next 
spring.’ I though he was going to kiss 
‘em he was that tickled. 








tre, graceful in its glorious curved lines 
and pure white marble construction, 
made a picture not to be matched in 
all the world. 

A man with such "badges of cour- 
age” and amid such surroundings must 
have a story to tell. He had; and told 


it in his own inimitable way. Here 
it is: 
“Y’seey fim and me was_ bunkies 


‘over there.’ Nevez ceerhim in my life 
till we bumped into each other un che 
transport goin’ acrost. Seems like we 
was just nachelly cut out for bunkies, 
Spite of him bein’ six feet in his sox 
an’ me only able to git past the recruit- 
ing officer by stretching myself out 


Sheep on the White House Lawn 


ask? Sure 300 
s’teenth and the best fighting bunch 
ever went ‘over the top’ with their 
faces black as a plug hat and half a 


“*Engineers, you 


peck of grenades in every man’s shirt 
front. 

“Well, sir, by Golly ; we gets into the 
training camps in France and one fine 
day lands square up agin the front line 
trenches and next we knowed we was 
facin’ ‘No Man’s. Land’ and gittin’ a 
iacte of shiek life for fair. _ 

“Ten days in a front line trench with 
a bunkie sure learns you all there is to 
know about him. ‘High pockets’— 
that’s his nickname in the company— 
and me swaps experiences an’ tells 


““Chickens is more in my line,’ ses 
I drifting off to the road where two 
smart lookin’ French dolls was pass- 
ing by. 

“Highpockets, he’s worrying all the 
time about his old man and them sheep, 
wonderin’ how they’s getting along an’ 
help so scarce that maybe the old man 
has to herd ’em hisself and him getting 
along in years. When he aint worry- 
ing about the lammy lambs he’s a 
studying about his mother an’ specu- 
lating what she’s doing about then. 
He’s plumb nutty about that Ma of 
his’n, him never having been further 
away from her than down to some of 
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their winter sheep camps on the big 
desert. 


“Me, I’m from smoky old Pittsburg © 


an’ all I ever done in my life before 
was being stock boy in a big factory, 
till this here war comes along an’ I 
gits all excited like and enlists in Uncle 
Sam’s army the day after war was de- 
clared. 

“Well, sir, by Golly; one night we 
gets orders to make a little run into 
‘No Man’s Land’ and see how many 
Huns we could grab up and get ’em 
back alive so’s to know’ who’s 
who out in front of us; gather- 
ing information, they calls it. 

“Bout midnight ten of us crawled 
out of the forward trench with a wiry 
little devil of a second ‘Loot” lead- 
ing the way through the entangle- 
ments. You know there’s a sort of 
zig-zag lane left in the wires so we 
can get through them from our side. 
When we gets to the last line of wires 
the Loot he whispers to me and High- 
pockets to stop there in a shell crater a 
little to one side of the wire gap and 
lay for any Boches that might be prow- 
ling about. So we crowds into the 
crater which was about six feet deep, 
and may-be-so ten or fifteen acrost, 
with a foot of water in the bottom that 
smells like a tannery vat. The rest 
of the bunch jogs along into the dark 
which was thick enough to cut with a 
knife. 

“Highpockets, he’s sure sore as a 
toad ’count of being left behind and 
calculating to get him a man’s sized 
Hun that night for a souvenir. Me; 
I’m not kicking particular, for I had a 
sort of hunch we’d get action on our 
money before the night was over right 
where we was. "Taint my idea of fight- 
ing, wallowing along on the ground 
like a snake in a swamp. You gets 
your hands on things every onct in a 
while that gives you the creepies, 
things that has been lyin’ out there for 
two or three years, things that once 
were parts of living humans. Me, I 
want to stand up on my hind legs and 
do my fighting that way. 

“Well, sir, we lays there in the cra- 
ter snug as two bugs in a biscuit, and 
outside of the occasional firing from 
some outpost it was as still as a coun- 
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try meeting house on a weekday night. 
All of a sudden there comes out of the 
dark at our left a sharp metallic ring 
like somebody had hit the tip of his 
bayonet against a rock. Then we 
heard a slight scratching sound and, 
lying as we were in the crater, our 
eyes on a level with the ground, we 
could make out a dark line of creeping 
things coming towards us which we 
judged was a bunch of Heines. 

“Highpockets, he puts his mouth 
against my ear. ‘Great Judas Priest,’ 
he whispers, ‘here’s luck for us, a bunch 
of Heines for a dollar. They’re our 
meat if we works it right.’ 

“*VYes,’ ses I, to myself, ‘an’ we’re 
theirs if we don’t work it right.’ 

“Highpockets, he takes command of 
the outfit and issues his orders accord- 
ing. ‘Let ’er come right on,’ he says, 
‘and if they don’t see us let ’em get by 
and then we'll walk into ’em from the 
rear. That’ll save shooting towards 
our boys ahead.’ 

“Well sir, by Golly ; them Huns wig- 
gled their way towards us till we could 
hear their breathing. The first one 
was about ten feet ahead of the rest 
and the way he was pointing I made 
out he’d crawl right into our arms. 
Highpockets slipped away from me 
about four or five feet, so he could sky- 
line the bunch, leaving an open space 
between us into which the first Fritzie 
was bound to crawl if he kept on the 
way he was heading. 

“He give me the sign to lay low 
and let him deal with this Proosian all 
his own self and me to give the others 
a warm reception at the proper time. 
The first gent comes merrily along, 
right slap up to our little reception 
committee. As his head stuck out over 
the edge he pushed an arm out in front, 
sort of feeling his way. Then I seen 
Hickpockets’ long right arm slip out 
and as the Hun raised his head to lis- 
ten that powerful right hand grabbed 
him just where his collar buttons in 
front, while the left slips over his neck 


behind. Say, that Heine never had a’ 


chance to even groan. Bunkie was 
strong as an ox an’ them hands was 
squeezin’ his Adam’s apple clean out of 
his mouth. He pulled the wrigglin’ 
body over the edge of the crater and 
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threw his whole weight onto the Hun’s 
back and the two of ’em slipped and 
slid down into the water at the bot- 
tom. By the gurgles an bubblin’ com- 
in’ from there in the dark I knowed 
old timer had the Hun’s head tucked 
under. the water an’ was drownin’ him 
like a mangy dog. Also I could hear a 
sort of crunchin’ sound like cuttin’ the 
thick crust of a loaf of bread an’ I 
guessed he was makin’ a sure good job 
by slippin’ his trench knife into the 
Hun’s ribs a time or two. 

“Meantime I could make out more 
Huns slowly workin’ their way to- 
wards us only headed so’s to pass to 
one side of the crater. Four of ’em 
went past us and never suspicioned a 
thing. 

“Highpockets slips back to my side 
breathin’so hard I was sure them 
snakes would hear him. But they never 
heard nothin’ and when the last one 
was fairly past the crater we both let 
fly at ’em with our automatics. Then 
all hell popped. A dozen machine 
guns begins to chatter and a battery 
somewhere back of the Hun lines start- 
ed to roar. It was sure some fuss and 
us two sports seemed to be the center 
of attraction for it all. 

“We both rolled down into the bot- 
tom of our crater mighty glad it was so 
deep, never mindin’ the dead Hun nor 
the nasty water he was a lyin’ in. 

“‘Great Judas Priest,’ Highpockets 
hollered in my ear, ‘we sure uncorked 
something that time, hey, old soxie?’ 
He was happy as a kid at gittin’ him a 
Hun the first time we’d been ‘over the 
top.’ 

“Then come on a rain of big shells 
and shrapnel that shook the ground and 
showered pieces of steel over the land- 
scape pretty generally. It was the first 
big gun fire either of us had been in an’ 
we crouched down in the bottom ex- 
pectin’ every minute one of the big 
ones would drop into our little oi 
mudhole resulting in the Un‘t.d States 
Government being out two perfectly 
good soldiers and ten thousand dollars 
insurance money each. The way the 
dirt them shells kicked up was flyin’, it 
didn’t seem as if any burying party 
would be needed to take keer of our 
remains either. 
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“Howsumever, we couldn’t do noth- 
in’ but lay there till things settled down 
a bit, so we kept the dead Hun company 
and scrooched down in the slime of 
that old crater, the roar of them ex- 
plodin’ shells almost burstin’ our ear 
drums. Finally one lit almost on the 
edge of the crater it seemed to me and 
went off with a roar like a hundred 
sticks of dynamite rolled into one and 
I gits a crack on my tin hat that tore 
it offen my head in spite of the strap 
under my chin. The last I knowed I 
was tryin’ to figure out howcome I to 
git beaned with a sledge hammer. 

“°"Twere broad day next time I 
opened my little blue eyes and by the 
sun I judged it must be about 10 
o'clock. 

“My coco was achin’ awful an’ there 
was somethin’ wet and slimy on my 
face. When I touched the top of my 
head with my hand it came away all 
bloody. 

“My left arm seemed to be asleep 
but when I tried to move it I guessed 
I’d picked up a piece of shell in my left 
shoulder which made the arm perfect- 
ly useless. 

“My head was whirlin’ and things 
reelin’ so I wasn’t sure what the trou- 
ble was and I reckon it was some time 
before I finally sensed what had hap- 
pened and jist where we was. 

“There wa’nt no sounds much comin’ 
from the lines; just a shot or two here 
an’ there and occasionally a machine 
gun would bust out with a rattle or a 
few big shells would go whining and 
crashing through the air above us. 

“T calls softly to bunkie, but he 
never stirs nor moves an’ I counted 
him as ‘gone westerly’ for fair an’ me 
all alone out in a shell hole in ‘No 
Man’s Land’ with a busted head an a 
bum wing. 

“An hungry? Well, sir. 
hungry enough to‘eat hay. 

““Cigarettes?’ Naw, I never went in 
for them things. Take it from me 
there’s a lot of fellers in this man’s 
army that’s learned to smoke ‘fags,’ be- 
cause they was shoved up to ’em on 
every hand, that’l curse the day they 
got the habit. Why, when I was ex- 
amined they turned plenty good men 
down because the doctors said they 


I was 
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‘had tobacco hearts’ and no sooner 
does they git the uniform on than the 
women feed ’em on the things. 

“Say, my Ma, she’s the crankiest 
thing ever about cigarette smokin’ an 
always was skeert plumb to death for 
fear I’d git to use ’em. Talk about 
the ‘Hymn of Hate,’ she sure sings one 
when she gits started on the question 
of cigarette smokin’. 

“First thing I knowed here’s my Sis- 
ter Mag tearin’ round with a lot of 
other gals digging up mazuma to buy 
cigarettes by the million. ‘Cigarettes 
will win the war,’ was their big spiel. 
Now what do you know about that? 
Ain’t it the limit? 

“Howsumever, going ‘back to our 








The Ranch Lay Off in the Valley 


mud hole; when I gits things a little 
straightened out in my busted an ach- 
in’ head I wiggled over alongside 
buddy’s body an felt his hands. Say! 
I like to fainted for they was warm. 
Then I puts my hand inside his shirt 
and his heart’s a beatin’, but mighty 
faint, so I knowed he wasn’t all in yit. 

“Odd thing was, that as fur as I could 
make out he wasn’t hit anywheres, for 
I couldn’t find a scratch on him. I 
dragged his legs out of the water and 
then with my first aid kit sets to work 
fixin’ up my busted bean. My tin hat 
was lying jist on the edge of the cra- 
ter with a bad dent in one side which 
told the tale plain enough. 

“The shoulder I couldn’t fix up at all 
but the achin’in my head gave me 
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pretty plenty to think of so I didn’t 
mind anything else much. 

“Then I gits to figgerin’ on what I 
was going to do. I knowed I couldn’t 
handle Highpockets, fixed as I was, an’ 
I also knowed it was certain death to 
try to git into our lines till after dark. 

“T reckon I slipped off again, for next 
[knowed I heard the scratchin’ of 
barbed wires and knew the boys were 
not far away fixing up the wire entan- 
glements that got shot all to hell the 
night before. They soon had us back 
of the lines at the Red Cross station 
where the surgeons give me a tempo- 
rary fixin’ and sends us both to the 
rear. 

“An’ what you think was the matter 
of that bunkie of mine? Shell shock. 
Yes, sir, by Golly, shell shock, an’ not 
a scratch on him and he the same as 
dead and only breathing, jist enough to 
keep him goin’. 

“Buddy an’ me both struck the same 
base hospital but he’s in one ward an 
I’m some ways off in another. 

“My head healed up fast enough 
but my arm seemed to be mighty stiff 
at the shoulder and was almost use- 
less. The surgeon says the piece of 
shell cut a nerve somewhere and it’s 
a going to take time to limber it up. 
One day the nurse comes along and 
tells me I’m listed for return to the 
U. S: A., a little piece of news that 
sure done me heaps of good. 

“Poor old buddy, he’s exactly the 
same as he was the night the boys 
packed him out of the crater; dead to 
the whole world. That shell shock is 
sure a curus thing. Here’s a big, strap- 
pin’ six-footer, sound as a dollar, not a 
scratch on him anywheres, and yet he 
can’t seem to git his bearings nor pull 
hisself together a-tall. When I asks 
him does he know me, he don’t seem 
to git my meaning, an’ there’s no more 
recognition in his two eyes than there 
is in a glass jar. 

“The nurse says they’re thinking of 
shipping him an’ a lot more like him 
back home, where they can get proper 
treatment and when I tells her I’m go- 
ing back too she says she'll see if it 
can’t be arranged for us to go on the 
same boat so I can sort of look after 
him a little and maybe wake him up 
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out of his trance, for that’s all it is 
as far as I’m able to see. 

“We lands at Norfolk and they ships 
most of us up to Washington and lo- 
cates us at the big Walter Reed Hos- 
pital where they’s hundreds of cases 
like ours and a lot of ’em worse. 


“My arm gits some better but I reck- 
on it'll never be quite the same but al- 
ways a little stiff an’ unhandy like; but 
poor old bunkie, he can’t seem to pull 
hisself together no how. 


“It’s sure a sight to see ’em workin’ 
with the shell shock cases. They bein’ 
sort of empty in their belfries and their 
brains not workin’ just right the sys- 
tem is to get them interested in some- 
thing that will start their gray matter 
to actin’ again. So they tries all sorts 
of plans. 

“They gits ’em into large cheerful 
rooms and tries to interest them in 
playing with children’s blocks and me- 
chanical toys; building houses and 
forts; towers; any old thing that will 
make them work their heads a little. 
Here’s a nurse walking a big fellow 
slowly down the room following a line 
painted on the floor. The idea is to git 
the man interested in sticking to that 
line and turning when it does. Over 
and over that poor girl will walk her 
patient trying to git him to follow the 
line by hisself. Mostly he doesn’t 
seem to realize what she is up to an’ if 
she didn’t keep him to the line by 
main force he’d wander all over the 
room, or stand stock still. 


“Another one tells her boy to take 
ten steps down the room, turn to the 
left, and take ten that way. Unless 
she counts with him and stops him at 
the tenth step he’s almost dead sure 
to keep right on till he either hits the 
wall or runs into some other guy play- 
in’ the same game. It sure is pitiful 
to watch ’em- 


“Over yonder a nurse has three of 
‘em fussin’ with bits of bright woolen 
strings, an’ another bunch is stringin’ 
beads. Lots of ’em will stop the in- 
stant the nurse takes her eyes off ’em. 

“These Red Cross nurses, they sim- 
ply got old man Job backed off the 
board for patience an’ they never let up 
on their case as long as there’s the 
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slightest hope of gettin’ em woke up 
an’ alive again. 

“One thing most all of ’em notice 
is any sudden noise. Some’s worse 
than others. Bunkie for instance, nev- 
er showed the least interest in any- 
thing, but let somebody slam a door, 
or drop a book on the floor, or some 
sudden sharp sound like that happen, 
and he’s off into dreamland. Some- 
times he’d lie in one of them trances 
for two or three hours and never bat 
an eye or move a muscle. Honest it 
set me wild to see him that a-way. 


“These Washington women are 
mighty good to the boys and are al- 
ways coming out to the hospital and 
taking some of them out in their au- 
tos. One day one of them asked me to 
go with a bunch and I asked her could 
she take my bunkie, too. She’s only 
too glad to do so and we all loads into 
her car and goes for a long ride. Com- 
ing past the White House I seena 
bunch of sheep feeding on the lawn in 
front of it. They’s about twenty of 
‘em and I remembers hearing some- 
thing about the President having a 
bunch of sheep and selling the wool 
for the Red Cross. Bunkie didn’t see 
‘em, I’m sure, but on the way back to 
the hospital I gits the idea into my coco 
that maybe the sight of even as little 
a bunch of sheep as the one at the 
White House might wake old timer up. 
I figures *twould make him think of 
‘home sweet home’ if anything on 
earth would. So I gits permission to 
take him down town the very next 
day, being half crazy to try out the 
scheme. 


“All the way down he sets in the 
street car like a wooden man, foller- 
in’ me off like a trained seal but show- 
ing not a sign of interest in anything 
around him. 


“We ambles along the street until 
we gits to the corner of the White 
House lot where on the lawn close to 
the fence the whole bunch of sheep is 
feeding. 

“Now, I ain’t never seen no great 
scads of sheep and I’m wondering 
whether there’s enough of them to 
count with my bunkie, for he’s always 
talking of sheep by thousands and 
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here’s only fifteen or twenty. 

“Howsomever, | steered him up agin 
the fence as clost to the sheep as we 
could get and he finally gets his eyes 
fixed on ’em- Right there I seen 
signs of interest. He never said a 
word but his eyes lit up and his face 
changed expression as if somewheres 
back in his poor muddled head a dim 
recollection of the past was fightin’ to 
git on top. 

“ “Remember the bunch of sheep we 
saw in France, buddy?’ I said, hoping 
to git him back to Nevada via France 
or any other seaport. ‘Don’t you wish 
you had this bunch out in Nevada, 
buddy? The nurse tells me a lot 
about ‘suggestion’ in shell shock, but 
there wasn’t any comeback at all. His 
mind seemed to be a plumb blank as 
far as sheep went. 


“Then I gits a notion and asks the 
nurse if she wouldn’t talk to the doctor 
about lettin’ me take him out to his 
folks and see what come of it. I felt 
sure if we could git him home he’d 
come alive and git his fuddled brains 
straightened out. 


“ “His folks?’ Oh, yes, I forgot about 
that part of it. You see in cases such 
as his they don’t always notify a sol- 
dier’s people till they’ve made a strong 
try at gitting him fixed up a little. 
They was absolutely nothing his folks 
could do to help and Washington’s so 
plumb ‘full of people now that they’s 
no room for more and so it happened 
they never knew buddy was on this 
side till I wired ’em I was on the road 
with him suffering from shell shock 
but otherwise in good health. 


“Bunkie often told me about their 
ranches. One up in the high mountains 
where they go with the sheep in sum- 
mer and the others down on the edge 
of the desert in southern Nevada, 
where they puts in the winters. His 


‘father met me at the railroad station 


where he had an auto waiting and we 
rolled out for the home ranch about 
eighty miles from the road. Bunkie, 
he never knowed the old man even a 
little bit which sure hacked him plenty. 
I told him just what the trouble was 
and that the doctors said it was just 
a matter of working things quietly till 
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his head begins to function properly— 
thems the very words they use—‘func- 
tion properly.’ 

“Oh Man; but ain’t there a lot of 
open spaces in the landscapes out yon- 
der in Nevada? I never knowed there 
was so much of it left in the whole 
wide world. An’ lonesome? Well, sir, 
by Golly; it just gave me the ‘willies’ 
to look out acrost them sage brush 
flats for miles and miles and nota 
house nor a human to be_ seen any- 
wheres. Bunkie, he used to be ever- 
lastingly crazy to git back there an’ I 
reckon you gits to like it when you 
really knows the West, but me for the 
crowded streets, trollies, taxis, movies 
and blazin’ electric signs of the smoke 
eatin’ town that lies just where the Al- 
leghany and the Monangahela Rivers 
join up. Say, Pittsburg looked awful 
good to me when I stopped over there 
on my way back. 

“About five miles from the ranch we 
come to the top of a high divide- The 
old man stopped the car and pointed 
down into the desert about two thou- 
sand feet below, I guess, and showed 
me where the ranch lay. I could see 
it plain. He told me the thing at one 
side was the big windmill that fur- 
nished water for the ranch and the 
little glassy spot near it was a dirt res- 
ervoir into which the mill pumped wa- 
ter for the sheep to drink. All around 
it for miles and miles just as far as I 
could see it’s nothing but brown desert 
which the old man tells me is the ‘best 
winter sheep range in the whole Unit- 
ed States barrin’ none,’ ses he. 
takin’ his word for it, me not seein’ it 
that away myself. The dust we saw 
he’ told me was a bunch of sheep com- 
ing in to the ranch. 

“But buddy, he never seemed to no- 
tice nothin’ though his father pointed 
to the ranch over and over again try- 
ing to make him see it. "Twant no 
use, however, for he never showed the 
least sign of recognition or interest and 
I was sure getting uneasy over the ex- 
periment. 

“Finally the old man started the car 
down the grade telling me it was all 
down hili to the bottom so he cuts out 
his engine and lets her roll. We're 
just about the bottom with the ranch 
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hardly a quarter off when.he started 
his engine. The old thing begins to 
back fire something awful, more like 
a string of machine guns than a re- 
spectable motor car and then bamb; 
bing ; zowie comes the dreadfullest ex- 
plosion from underneath that tin Lizzie 
I’ve ever heard since the night Buddy 
an’ me laid in that crater and the shells 
went screechin’ over us by the hun- 
dreds. 

“T sure thought the Huns had fol- 
lowed us up and let a mine off under 
that there car. I was setting on the 
back seat with buddy when the grand 
bust up comes along and over he keels 
into my arms with a yell like a wild 
Injin that fairly made my blood run 
cold. The old man slams on the brakes 
and while I’m tryin’ to straighten 
buddy out and get him quieted, the old 
man tumbles out to see what’s the mat- 
ter. He looks under the car and says 
the mufflers blowed clean to hell, prob- 
ably on account of gas gettin’ unto it 
and the backfire setting it off. 

“Meantime buddy’s a layin’ in my 
arms same as dead an’ the old man he 
cranks her up an’ makes a run for the 
ranch, that old rattle box a back fir- 
in’ like a battery in action. 
on the place was standing at the door 
when we rolled into the ranch yard. 

“We got the boy to bed still limp and 
unconscious and after supper and a 
long talk with the family I turned in 
in a little room next to where they got 
buddy located. All the time since we 
gits to the ranch there’s been the aw- 
fullest ballin’ and blattin’ goin’ on out- 
side you ever heard in all your life, 
less you been to a _ sheep ranch. I 
reckoned it’s sheep an’ the old man 
tells me it’s a band of about three thu- 
sand they brought in to cut out a lot 
of lambs to sell. He'll show ’em to me 
in the morning. 

“Next mornin’ I gets up early, for 
them there sheep has been makin’ the 
worst holler since daylight an’ I was 
curus ta see what that many 
looked like. I slips into buddy’s room. 
His mother’s sitting by his bed her 
hand on his forehead. Just as I come 
in he opened his eyes and looked 
around sort of surprised like. I see in 
a minute there’s a new light in his 
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eyes and a new expression on his face. 
His mother and I kept perfectly still 
both watching every. motion. 

“He puts his hand slowly to his fore- 
head, touched his mother’s hand softly, 
swept his eyes round the room a cou- 
ple of times, lifted hisself up on one 
elbow and cocked his head to one side 
as if listening to the bawlin’ of that 
bunch of sheep. Then, just as if he’d 
never been out of his senses a single 
minute he looked at his mother and 
said as clear and easy as I am saying, 
it right now, ‘Great Judas Priest, moth- 
er, the bawling of them sheep is just 
the sweetest sound I ever heard in all 
my life. What you got ’em into the 
ranch for? Cuttin’ the lambs out?’ 
Then he dropped back on the pillow 
and fell right to sleep breathin’ as 
sweetly and easily as a well fed baby. 
I ain’t sure which of us was a cryin’ 
the hardest, me or his mother. She 
stroked his face which was moist with 
a healthy sweat for the first time, in 
two months. Then I called in the old 
man and chased out to see what three 
thousand sheep really looked like. 

“What else? Nothin ’else, ’cepting 
that buddy, old boy, was up and out in- 
side a week lookin’ pretty peaked and 
the worse for wear, his legs a little 
wabbly but gaining every minute. Only 
thing I noticed was that he dodged his 
head every time a door slammed or 
there was a sudden noise. Otherwise 
he was O. K. And that dinky little old 
Ford done it all? 

““Me?’ Oh you see, I was under or- 
ders to deliver my patient over to his 
folks and report back forthwith to the 
surgeon in charge at the hospital 
where they hope to fix up this stiff 
shoulder before they let me go. So the 
old man hauled me back to the railroad 
and here I am. Say, you reckon the 
war’s ended for sure?” 





SAN LUIS VALLEY, COLORADO. 





Frank Harper, Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado, had 1,200 yearling ewes at Kan- 
sas City in November. Mr. Harper 
said, “Flockmasters in our section of 
Colorado did not send their feeding 
lambs to market but entered into’part- 
nership with the farmers in the valley 
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who raised peas, and many of the lambs 
were turned into the pea fields early in 
November. The lambs were weighed 
into the pea fields, and the gain in 
weight will, of course, be the chief 
item in dividing the returns. However, 
in recent years sheep feeding in the 
San Luis Valley has decreased very 
materially, and probably not more than 
75,000 head will be fattened there this 
winter, as compared with 300,000 head 
as a normal number a few years ago- 
The farmers are turning to hog raising 
and diversified farming.” The San Luis 
Valley lambs begin running to market 
about the middle of December. 
5. A. &. 





FROM OREGON. 





We are having a very fine fall, bet- 
ter than for many years,: with lots of 
grass and sheep in prime condition. 
This is a year that I look for an extra 
good wool clip, if sheep get no set- 
back, and I think sheepmen will need 
it as expenses are surely enormous. 
Sheepmen are complaining consider- 
ably about not getting returns sooner 
from the government on their wool 
clips, and I think they have grounds 
for complaint, as I have some 1917 
wool in the warehouse on which I 
have had no returns as yet. 


JACK HYND, Oregon. 





GOOD TEXAS FEED. 





While Texas has seen the worst 
drouth in its history, we have now had 
rains in southwestern Texas and feed 
for sheep is coming fast and is good. 
So our prospect for a good lambing 
next spring is favorable as well as for 
a fine clip of nice wool. We usually 
shear here in October, but owing to 
the scarcity of shearers only a few 
clips of wool were taken off before 
the rains set in, so the rest of us will 
wait until April or May to shear. We 
have not received returns from the sale 
of our spring wool yet from the gov- 
ernment. It seems they take lots of 
time, but as the war is ended, we will 
come out all right anyway. 

T- D. WORD, Texas. 
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NOVEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES. 





J. Cecil Alter. 


Excellent fall weather prevailed over 
the winter grazing lands of the West- 
ern states during the first three weeks 
of November, according to the reports 
made by officials of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, temperatures being mild and 
there being a few light rain and snow 
storms. About the beginning of the 
last decade a rather severe storm 
moved across the Great Basin toward 
the Texas southwest, which left a thin 
but general snow layer of an inch or 
so over the Northern states, and com- 
paratively heavy snow over the more 
southerly regions. Snow from. two to 
ten inches overspread Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and 
western Texas, which had not entirely 
disappeared anywhere at the close of 
the month, though in many places 
only patches remained. 


This moisture enabled stock to reach 
feed that had theretofore been too far 
from watering places, and a slight 
general improvement in their condi- 
tion resulted, in spite of the severely 
cold weather that attended and fol- 
lowed the storm. Some local incon- 
venience in reaching feed covered with 
snow was reported, and some unpre- 
paredness for extensive feeding at so 
early a date was reported. Feed and 
stock are reported in fair condition in 
the more southerly states, poor in 
limited localities, with a considerable 
movement yet to market, while to the 
north pasturage and stock conditions 
are good as a general rule. 


UTAH—Fine fall weather during 
first three weeks, but moisture was 
insufficient generally, and live stock 
was confined about the watering 
places where feed had become very 
short. A general snow storm at the 
beginning of the fourth week, leaving 
from two to ten inches over all middle 
and southern counties, allowed access 
to ranges previously too remote froin 
moisture; this was beneficial to stock, 
especially in the southern portion, 
though some inconvenience resulted 
from lack of early preparedness for 
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emergency feeding during the ensuing 
cold weather, when temperatures fell 
locally below zero. Most of the cattle 
are in the fields or are being fed, and 
sheep are practically all on winter 
range, in fair to good condition. 
NEVADA—Good weather but insuf- 
ficient moisture until the beginning of 
the last week of the month, when a 
general snow storm occurred, fol- 
lowed by unusually cold weather, with 
temperatures below zero in places. 
Feed is fair to good in northern areas 
with moisture in the form of snow 
generally ample. Some cattle are thin, 
but sheep are reported strong and in 
excellent condition on the winter 
renge of the central portion of the 
state. In the extreme southern por- 
tion the sheep ranges are good, though 
the cattle range is poor. 
IDAHO—Good weather prevailed, 
with a small amount of moisture fairly 
well distributed over the state and 
through the month, though the last 
week was colder than usual. Live 
stock is reported in excellent condition 
in the northern portion, and range feed 
good and moisture ample. The winter 
ranges of the southern counties are 
in good condition, but are not carrying 
a large amount of snow. 
MONTANA—November was quite 
dry in the western portion, compara- 
tively little snow falling, though a 
good snowfall was reported over the 
eastern portion early in the month. 
Temperatures averaged about normal 
for the month, though an abnormally 
cold spell occurred from the 21st to 
the 26th. Live stock in western por- 
tions has done fairly well as the winter 
so far has been open and pasturage 
plentiful. For the state as a whole 
ranges are reported fair. Heavy ship- 
ments continue, owing to the high 
prices of stock and the scarcity of 
feed. 
WYOMING—Fine open weather 
prevailed until the beginning of the 
last decade, when it turned severely 
cold, temperatures being below zero 
in places from the 23rd until the 30th. 
Moisture was generally deficient, 


though at the end of the month a thin 
layer of snow was in evidence fairly 
generally over the winter ranges, nota- 
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bly the southern and southwestern 
portions. Stock continues excellent in 
the northeast, and range feed is re- 
ported never to have been more abun- 
dant. Snow was ample through the 
month in this region, the depth being 
sufficient to interfere with grazing 
locally. 

COLORADO—Some moisture came 
in the first and fourth weeks, and tem- 
peratures were generally moderate, 
with the exception of abnormally cold 
weather after the 2lst until near the 
close. Live stock and ranges are good 
in eastern portions, the weather having 
been favorable. Winter feed is shorter 
than usual in western counties, though 
the snowfall of the last week was gen- 
erally beneficial. 

WESTERN TEXAS—Precipitation 
in helpful amounts occurred during the 
second week and a beneficial snow 
layer of from one to ten inches oc- 
curred during the third week. Stock 
is rated in fair to good condition gen- 
erally and ranges fair as a rule, there 
being minor exceptions. 

NEW . MEXICO—Ranges are so 
poor in many southern and southeast- 
ern counties that most of the live stock 
has been removed. Ranges are from 
fair to good elsewhere, and stock in 
fair condition. Some shrinkage was 
reported due to the cold weather and 
the snow of the latter part of the 
month. Fairly good amounts of pre- 
cipitation fell generally on the 14th, 
15th and 27th. Temperatures were 
moderate until the closing week. 

ARIZONA—Good rains and snows 
occurred generally on the 14th, 15th, 
24th and 25th. Temperatures were 
generally favorable, but it was too 
cold during the last week. Water was 
scarce until the middle of the month, 
when the grazing areas were greatly 
extended by storms, 
crowded condition 
tanks. 


relieving the 
about the water 
Fairly heavy snow was quite 
general, especially over northern coun- 
ties, at that time. Large quantities of 
stock are still being marketed. 


OREGON, WASHINGTON, 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—AI11 


stock is reported in good te excellent 
condition, and ranges very good in 
southeastern Washington, northeast- 
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ern Oregon and northern California. 
There has been very little freezing 
weather or snowfall this month. 
Ranges were practihally covered with 
snow in northeastern Oregon at the 
end of the month, and a large amount 
of feeding was being done. 





ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA. 

The last week in November George 
Scott sent between three and four 
thousand heavily hided feeding lambs 
to Kansas City from Holbrook, Ari- 
zona. Most of these lambs weighed 
60 to 65 pounds and sold readily at 14 


cents a pound. Some of the ewe 
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GRAZING FEES ADVANCED. 


S. W. McClure, 
Secretary, National Wool Growers’ 
Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Sir: 

Careful consideration has been giv- 
en to the question of the rates which 
will be charged for grazing upon the 
National Forests during the coming 
season, including further information 
which has been gained regarding the 
relative values of grazing in different 
localities and the statements which 
have been presented by representative 





A Nicholson Lincoln Sold For $3500 


lambs sold at a higher price, although 
$16.50 was the limit on ewe lambs at 
Kansas City: Thanksgiving week. S. 
W. Jaques, Lakeside, Arizona, in the 
Holbrook section, loaded 17 double 
decks about November 25th for Kan- 
sas City, to be on sale Monday and 
Tuesday of the first week in Decem- 
ber, in which were 2,000 choice ewe 
lambs, balance wether lambs. 

The British American Sheep Com- 
pany, Holtville, California, in the Im- 
perial Valley in the extreme southeast- 
ern corner of the state, loaded twenty- 
six decks of fat lambs and ewes for 
Kansas City Saturday, November 30th. 

Race 


In accordance with ‘thé 
conclusion announced by me on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917, that the charge for 
grazing should be based upon the real 
value of the forage, I have decided 
that beginning March 1, 1919, the 
charge for grazing upon the National 
Forests during the year-long period 
will be from 80 cents to $1.50 per héad 
for cattle, varying with the advantages 
of the different ranges- The rate for 
sheep and goats on each forest will be 
25 per cent of the rate for cattle. The 
rate for horses will be 25 per cent more 
than for cattle, and the rate for swine 
25 per cent less. The propoftionate 
charge for grazing during only a part 


stockmen. 
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of each year will be in accordance with 
the provisions of the National Forest 
regulations. 

You are aware of the fact that I 
suspended action in this matter last 
year on account of the greatly dis- 
turbed conditions and the unusual 
problems which confronted the stock- 
men at that time. I am not unmindful 
of the difficulties which still exist, but 
under the circumstances it seems un- 
wise to further defer action on this 
important problem. 

From time to time the stockmen 
have urged that as a means of stabiliz- 
ing the live stock industry grazing per- 
mits be issued for periods of five or 
ten years not subject to reduction ex- 
cept for violation of their terms or to 
stop damage to the forest or range. 
On several of the forests applications 
have already been approved for permits 
during a five-year period subject to an 
annual reduction of 5 per cent to pro- 
vide for the issuance of permits to new 
settlers, in addition to such reduction 
as might be necessary to prevent dam- 
age to the Forest. 

It appears that while the stockmen 
are ready to subject themselves to 
whatever restrictions are necessary for 
the welfare of the Forest from the 
standpoint of timber production or 
bther primary purposes for which the 
land was set aside, yet the possibility 
of the 5 per cent annual reduction 
proves an embarrassment to them. It 
is appreciated that the assurance of 
continued use of the range for a speci- 
fic number of animals during a term of 
years would undoubtedly tend to 
greater stability of the industry and 
encourage the handling of business in 
a way to increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of the live stock and 
would also enable a better administra- 
tion of the range itself. 

On a considerable portion of the Na- 
tional Forests we have reached the 
point where permits for a period of 
five years can be put into effect with- 
out difficulty. On certain other for- 
ests we are not in a position to grant 
five-year permits for more than a por- 
tion of the stock at present upon them, 
because there is serious question 
whether there is not now more stock 
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than can be carried permanently with- 
out injury to the forest. There is 
also the extra stock which has been 
taken care of as a war emergency some 
of which we will not be able to con- 
tinue, and for that reason should not 
be included under five-year permits. 
Therefore, I am authorizing the for- 
ester to issue five-year grazing permits 
beginning with the season of 1919 
where the conditions warrant such ac- 
tion and it is desired by the permit- 
tees. The issuance of annual permits 
will be continued where reductions are 
necessary to insure against overstock- 
ing or where this may be required for 
any other reason. The plan is progres- 
sively to bring about a more secure 
tenure of the grazing privileges 
through the issuance of five-year per- 
mits as fast as this can be done in con- 
sideration of the various public in- 
terests involved. 
Very truly yours, 
D. F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





FROM SOUTHWEST TEXAS. 





I am glad to report that our entire 
country has been blessed with an 
abundance of rain, and it came before 
frost; for at this time (November 
25th), we have had no damaging frost. 
Sheep will go into winter in fine shape 
this season, and the future outlook is 
for a big and bountiful lambing next 
spring and also an extra heavy wool 
clip. Our breeding season is on. As 
there was no demand for fall lambs this 
season, nearly everyone carried over 
their 1918 lamb crop, and could we 
carry over our lambs now for a few 
years from season to season and not 
put them on the market as feeders, to 
be sold eventually off the blocks, we 
would soon be back to normal in the 
sheep industry in our natural sheep 
country. Seven to eight dollars has 


looked so good to us oldtimers for a’ 


five-months-old lamb, we simply have 
had to let him go, for we remember 
that a few years ago we sold the same 
kind for from $1.50 to $2.00. But of 
course the cost of production has 
changed, so after all there is not much 
difference in favor of the producer. We 
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are not expecting any revenue during 
the war. What we are doing, and do- 
ing it by going over the top at every 
call from Washington, is buying Liber- 
ty Bonds, War Saving Stamps, Thrift 
Stamps and going the limit and then 
some supporting our Red Cross, and 
anything else to help wipe out Hun au- 
tocracy. No one has to ask the sheep 
man to help carry the bond qncta over, 
He is on hand asking to be served and 
goes his limit and leaves for his flocks 
smiling, as if headed for a patch of 
Buffalo clover. F.C. BATES, Texas: 





PASTURING DITCH BANKS 
PROFITABLE 





In the irrigated sections of south- 
ern Idaho, the growth of weeds and 
grass on the ditch bank is generally 
considered as a serious problem: In- 
vestigations made by Mr. E. F. Rine- 
hart, Extension Animal Husbandry 
Expert, indicate that good profits can 
be made by pasturing off this growth. 

Mr. C, S. Phillips of Rupert has an 
80-acre farm through which there is a 
lateral 1,364 feet in length, having a 
width of ten feet. Two years ago this 
bank produced a heavy growth of blue 
grass, white clover, sweet clover, some 
alfalfa, willows and weeds. This bank 
was fenced off, enclosing 4.33 acres. 

This pasture kept a total of 129 head 
of registered Hampshire ewes and 
lambs grazed by alternate two-week 
periods. This grazing is equivalent to 
sixty-four ewes and lambs grazed con- 


‘tinuously on 4.33 acres, or an average 


of fourteen head to the acre. 

A ditch bank of thirty-seven acres 
owned by Mr. C. W. Brannon of Rupert 
was enclosed by a temporary fence and 
pastured by forty-three “bum” lambs 
for fifteen days. It was found that in 
consuming one acre of this pasture the 
forty-three lambs gained 264-5 pounds 
or 6.13 pounds a head. At 14 cents a 
pound this amounted to return of $37.03 
an acre. 

No more labor was required in build- 
ing the temporary fence than would be 
necessary to cut the weeds and wil- 
lows. In-addition to the profits se- 


cured, the lambs cleaned up the ditch 
banks in excellent shape. 
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The Sheep Trade Prospect 


Venturing into the realm of prophecy 
at this juncture is dangerous, no pre- 
cedent whatever existing. Even con- 
jecture as to what will happen to the 
sheep and lamb market during the next 
year is obviously absurd- The chapter 
of trade history written during 1918 
is an open book and may be discussed 
intelligently. Only a charlatan would 
assume to have more than a hazy idea 
of what is in store. The year 1918 will 
not go on record as a period of pros- 
perity for the wool and mutton grower, 
as markets have been aggravatingly er- 
ratic so far as meat is concerned and 
while wool has been stabilized, farmers 
in the fleece states have not been able 
in their dealings with country buyers 


By C. A. (Court) Kleman 


hooks for a reasonable period without 
deteriorations, a large part of the hog’s 
carcass goes into cure, but every 
ounce of lamb or mutton must be sold 
with celerity, or frozen, and when nec- 
essity for putting the stuff into freez- 
ers arises a bargain sale is inevitable, 
in fact, it is coincident. What we need 
is a nation-wide campaign for stimula- 
tion of mutton and lamb consumption. 
This year when packers told the Food 
Administration that pork was a drug, 
Washington appealed to consumers to 
increase the use of that meai, but aot 
even a finger has been lifted to help 
the distressed sheepman, in fa-c, the 
trade has not fully recovercd from the 
ill-advised, but energetic eat-no-lairb 


market would have averaged $1 per 
hundredweight higher all through the 
summer. Contention that our fighters 
were entitled to the best falls flat 
when applied to exclusion of mutton 
as the bulk of that meat available was 
infinitely superior in quality to much 
of the beef it was necessary to accept 
to make government weights. The 
quartermaster’s policy was the reverse 
of encouraging the sheep industry. It 
is true that both lamb and mutton 
went to the officers’ mess in small 
quantities but this merely demon- 
strates that the ration of the enlisted 
men should have had similar variety. 

As the sheepman derived no benefit 
from export trade during 1918 he will 








Two-storied Lambing Barn on Ralston Valley Farm Near Denver, Colorado 


to get what the War Industries Board 
intended they should have. Drouth has 
played havoc with profits in many sec- 
tions of the West, making liquidation 
imperative. The dressed mutton mar- 
ket has suffered frequent periodical 
lapses, resulting in wide and inexplic- 
able fluctuations and while cattle and 
hog trades have been on a profitable 
basis, sheep growers have been forced 
to dip their pens into the red ink bottle 
in compiling results. One fact sticks 
out prominently, however, and it is 
that distribution of lamb and mutton is 
too narrow under present conditions 
to warrant expectation of stability, 
congestion being inevitable whenever 
packers get a few thousand carcasses 
in their coolers. Beef hangs on the 


campaign of the previous year. 
Government meat orders went clear 
over the sheep market. At all times 
packers had beef and pork sold to the 
Food Administration in large quantities 
before cattle or hogs were bought; in 
the case of sheep and lambs they had 
to accept not only the usual risk inci- 
dental to trade, but added uncertain- 
ties of war disturbance. Cost of beef 
and pork soared and that of lamb and 
mutton accompanied the procession in 
sympathetic fashion. What the govern- 
ment should have done under the cir- 
cumstances was purchase lamb for the 
use of training camps, thereby reducing 
ration cost and making an appetizing 
addition to the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
dietary. Had this been done the lamb 


not miss it during 1919. It appears that 
just about so much lamb and mutton 
can be used weekly in this country and 
even a slight excess creates a stagnat- 
ing accumulation. What will happen 
to any branch of the meat trade dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction must 
be left to conjecture, one man’s guess 
being as good as another’s, but my 
view has always been that the owner 
of a flock, if a sheepman and in posi- 
tion to carry on his business, will make 
money during a 10-year period, and 
this opinion has not changed. But he 
must be a sheepman with the faculty 
of keeping abreast of the times. He 
may lose money one season to make a 
moderate windfall the next, but to win 
he must stick to it. When wool and 
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mutton raising is regarded more as a 
legitimate, permanent business than a 
method of speculation, results will be 
more satisfactory. 

Uncertainty regarding wool must be 
reckoned with. If it were possible to 
stabilize the wool market on a 50-cent 
basis for a period of years, the sheep 
grower would have something to go 
on, neutralizing to some extent sheep 
market caprice, but I believe wool will 
be under government control at least 
during the reconstruction period. This 
season’s experience has demonstrated 
the necessity for putting into the grow- 
er’s pocket the full value as determined 
by appraisal. Of course, government 
agency can not be expected to do 
everything, but the chief objection to 
present control system in the fleece 
states is that the farmer did not get 
full value and restitution by the dealer 
is in a majority of cases impossible. 

The idea has been exploited that 
sheep production is inexpensive. The 
average raise-more-sheep propagandist 
delights in dilating on the fact that the 
ovine species is the great economist in 
animal husbandry. He _ talks glibly 
about raising millions of sheep and 
lambs where none exist under present 
conditions, without an additional cent 
of expense, merely by giving them an 
opportunity to consume farm waste. 
Too many have fallen for this lure, 
putting’ in sheep and attempting to 
maintain them on weeds and scenery 
only to realize that the thing “can’t 
be did” and that sheep, to thrive must 
be fed. It is an old saying that you 
can starve a goat to eat brush, but he 
never gets fat on that diet and so with 
the sheep on a ration of farm waste. 
Another highly erroneous idea is that 
Western sheepmen are the beneficiar- 
ies of the nation. Not long ago an 
Eastern magazine indulged in a fantasy 
of mendacity by picturing the flock 
master reveling in wealth derived from 
flocks grazing on free grass, making 
the deliberate assertion that only at 
shearing time was he called on to make 
personal effort, his flock and its in- 
crease feeding themselves and walk- 
ing to market when shipping time 
came. “And he is waxing rich on your 


grass and my grass,” asserted this dis- 
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ciple of Munchausen in a final burst of 
rhetoric. 


Cognizance must be taken of added 
expense in addition to other handi- 
caps encountered by the sheepmen. 
Herders’ wages, likewise cost of feed- 
ing them, have advanced 100 per cent, 
winter expenditure for feed amounts 
in many cases to what the wool real- 
izes, marketing costs more, interest 
rates are high and shrinkage on tran- 
sit has been serious. Commission men 
at all markets have been up against a 
serious labor situation necessitating 
added charge and demoralization of 
railroad service has delayed shipments 
in transit to an unprecedented extent, 
all of which has levied toll on the own- 
er. It is possible that as the pendulum 
swings in the opposite direction ex- 
pense will be gradually curtailed, but 
at this moment cost of producing a 
pound of wool or mutton is at maxi- 
mum heighth and for a year to come 
little relief is to be expected. On this 
account a.high market will be neces- 
sary if the industry is to continue pros- 
perous, this applying with equal force 
to both wool and mutton- 


As to future production guessing is 
again necessary. A noticeable devel- 
opment this year has been the arrival 
at the market of one and two-car con- 
signments from points west of the Mis- 
souri River, indicating that settlers 
are getting into sheep. East of the 
Missouri River there has been a de- 
cided increase in lamb-raising. Many 
are doubtless getting in and out, but 
the tendency of the so-called native in- 
dustry is to grow and to be success- 
ful it must, in my judgment, develop 
along rational lines; in other words, 
frequent replacement of the maternity 
side of the flock by purchasing healthy 
Western stock will be imperative if 
health is to be maintained. The his- 
tory of the native sheep industry dem- 
onstrates that the native ewes does not 
raise a healthy lamb, the man who puts 
in a new set of Western ewes every 
other year invariably evading the dis- 
ability of internal parasites and dis- 
ease to which ovine flesh is heir in 
the farming country. On this account 
the farmer maintaining a flock must 
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of necessity become at least a semi- 
annual customer of the Western breed- 
er, making the industry in the two sec- 
tions interdependent. 


The winter prospect suggests less 
congestion. Colorado will not be able 
to finish more than 75 per cent of a 
normal crop of lambs, feeders in that 
section having held out for more fav- 
orable prices, while lowa farmers were 
buying feeding lambs at $17@18, be- 
cause they had feed in abundance and 
wanted lambs to harvest corn. These 
lambs have been resold at $12@16, not 
realizing first cost in many cases, but 
the loss will be widely distributed and 
many of them made cheap gains. A 
development worth noticing this year 
is that of Denver as a feeder market, 
probably permanently as the practice 
of buying lambs on the range early in 
the season imposed speculative  bur- 
dens on Colorado feeders and made the 
market at a period when only a hazy 
idea of values could be possible. My 
opinion is that a feeder market at Den- 
ver will be of distinct advantage both 
to breeder and finisher. After West- 
ern lambs running in cornfields have 
been cleaned up, the market ought 
to go on a more substantial basis, cer- 
tainty existing that much of the win- 
ter production of beef and a_ large 
proportion of hog product will be re- 
quired for export and military  pur- 
poses. 


A year ago I told the readers of the 
National Wool Grower that I could 
not take other than an optimistic view 
of the outlook. Much of the vicissi- 
tude that has overtaken the industry 
this year, may be characterized as for- 
tuitous circumstances and with the 
feed situation modified, industry un- 
hampered, and the American people 
prosperous, I believe we may regard 
the 1919 prospect as reasonably en- 


-couraging. The time is opportune, 


however, for a nation-wide campaign 
not with the raise-more-sheep slogan, 
but to convince the meat eaters of the 
country that mutton ‘and lamb are 
healthy and relatively cheap meats. 
Given a stable, profitable market, pro- 


duction will respond. 
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As we have previously explained in 
these pages the executive committee 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation met in August and decided that 
an effort should be made to have the 
price of the 1918 clip fixed or that the 
government should announce its wool 
policy as to the future. In accordance 
with this plan President Hagenbarth 
went to Washington early in Septem- 
ber and presented the wool growers 
situation to the War Industries Board. 
That board had not then outlined a 
policy as regards the next clip» How- 
ever, the matter was discussed and it 
was decided that the price for the 1918 
clip would be fixed at some later date. 
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Next Year’s Wool 


asked for a conference with the War 
Industries Board to discuss the wool 
situation. This request was granted 
and arranged for November 25. The 
association sent the following commit- 
tee to the conference. F. J. llagen- 
barth, Idaho; J. N. Burgess, Oregon; 
Thomas Austin, Utah; Dr. J. M. Wil- 
son, Wyoming; H. E. Campbell, Ari- 
zona; Prager Miller, New Mexico; S. 
W. McClure, Utah. In addition the 
Association had requested -the farm 
sheep organizations to be represented 
and several men representing such or- 
ganizations attended these meetings: 
At the meeting before the wool sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board on 


The government now has on hand 400,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, both domestic 
and foreign. Additional wools have 
been contracted abroad but these con- 
tracts are being, or have been, can- 
celed. In addition to this stock of 
wool, the government has on hand, or 
contracted for, sufficient clothing to 
meet the needs of our army and navy 
for a long time to come, now that we 
are on a peace footing. The stock of 
wool in Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa totals probably one bil- 
lion pounds. In London the stock is 
comparatively large but slightly below 
normal for this season. No wool has 
accumulated in South America during 








The Sheep Ranch at Port Villey, a Red Cross Establishment in Belgium for the Education of Mutilated Soldiers 


Mr. Hagenbarth remained in Washing- 
ton urging early action and if the ar- 
mistice had been delayed a few days 
the 1919 clip would have been taken 
over by the government. But the 
signing of the armistice ended all ne- 
gotiation along that line and there is 
some doubt that had the price been 
fixed, the government would have been 
able to carry out its contract, most 
people believing that Congressional ac- 
tion would have been required to en- 
able it to do so, as the War industries 
30ard is to be abolished on January 
1, 1919. 

The signing of the armistice so 
changed the situation that the National 


- Wool Growers Association at once 


November 25, Mr. Hagenbarth very 
ably presented the case for the wool 
growers and urged the board to fix the 
price of the 1919 wool and take over 
the clip as was done in 1918. In reply 
the board assured the growers that it 
had no authority to fix prices now that 
the armistice had been signed and that 
the board would be abolished on or 
about January first; that the only way 
the prices could be fixed would be by 
Congressional action and that possibili- 
ty was very doubtful as it would in- 
volve price-fixing for many other in- 
dustries. 

At this meeting the War Industries 
Board advised the growers as to the 
wool situation at home and abroad. 


the except 60,000,000 pounds 
owned by Germany. The total wool 
‘supply of the United States is about as 
follows: 400,000,000 pounds owned by 
the government, 100,000,000 pounds 
owned privately, and 280,000,000 
pounds represented by the 1919 clip. 
Total available supply until January 
1920—780,000,000 pounds. Probable 
consumption of wool from December 
1, 1919 to January 1, 1920, 650,000,000 
pounds. 

Naturally the government being the 
largest owner of wool in the United 
States has it in its power to fix in a 
measure the prices that growers are to 
receive next year, through the manner 
in which it disposes of its wool. Of 


war 
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course, the government takes the po- 
sition that it must sell this wool, but 
the price at which it is to be sold has 
not been decided. All this government- 
owned wool has been offered to the 
mills and dealers at what it cost the 
government, but very little of it has 
been taken and the mills demand a 
lower price. The following table 
shows the relative world’s wool prices: 


“sadtig enss] Yyshiig 


Fine Wools 00... 
Fine Crossbreds ............... 1.24 
Medium Crossbreds ...... 86 
Low Crossbreds ............. 69 


This table shows the British issuing 
fine wools 23 per cent below what we 
received for our fine wool; %4-blood 
21 per cent below our price and % and 
\%4-bloods 43 per cent below our prices, 
while low quarter and braid is 52 per 
cent lower. Naturally our mills would 
like to see our government dispose of 
its wool at the British issue prices or 
lower, or at unrestricted auction; but 
we believe there is no possibility of 
this. To meet this situation, the com- 
mittee representing the National Wool 
Growers’ Association made the follow- 
ing recommendations to the War In- 
dustries Board: 


“Some action must be taken to stabi- 
lize wool conditions. The government 
now owns approximately 400,000,000 
pounds of wool for which appropria- 
tions have been made and which i: 
practically salvage from the wreck .:« 
war and worth probably $240,000,000, 
which can be sold, thus creating a re- 
volving fund which in turn can be useG 
for purchasing the 1919 wool crop. 
which is now fully 75 per cent grown 
by the producer- This procedure seems 
consistent, businesslike and based on 
precedent and would stabilize markets 
and keep faith with grower at mini- 
mum loss to government and is the 
plan most strongly urged by American 
wool growers. If this plan is impos- 
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sible, we suggest the following proce- 
dure for disposal of government-owned 
wools. First, all wool owned abroad 
be diverted to London and sold there. 
Second, Mr. Hoover or other agency 
be authorized to issue reasonable 
amounts of wool to Belgium or else- 
where needed. Third, war and navy de- 
partments to retain sufficient wool for 
two years’ requirement. Fourth, wools 
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remaining be auctioned, not exceeding 
50,000,000 pounds monthly at price not 
exceeding 10 per cent below govern- 
ment cost. Domestic wools sold 
monthly to be proportionate to their 
quantity. Fifth, wool importations to 
be restricted to such volume and grades 
as will least interfere with marketing 
of domestic clip. After full discussion 
our opinion is unanimous regarding 
above suggestions.” 

This committee felt that since our 
mills would not take this wool at cost, 
nothing would be gained by allowing it 
to accumulate and that the sooner it 
was issued in reasonable amounts, the 
sooner it would be out of the way of 
the 1919 clip. Therefore, to move it, 
we advised selling at 10 per cent below 
cost for the next few months. There 
is no reason why all this wool should 
be sold in the United States, and Mr. 
Hoover should supply a considerable 
volume of it to European countries that 
need it. It is also important that since 


our country has inadequate cargo space © 


wool should not be accepted for im- 
portation. All the wool of all British 
colonies, except South Africa, is owned 
for the next two years by the British 
government. This will include the clip 
of 1919 and 1920. This Australasian 
wool is costing Great Britain only 31 
cents, but as will be noted the British 


- purposes. 
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issue price is very much above her cost 
price. She is under contract to give 
her wool growers a share of the profit 
she makes on this wool. There are 
many who believe that now the war is 
over Great Britain will raise her issue 
price to approximately the United 
States’ cost prices, or only a little 
lower, and it may be that she will re- 
tain her entire stocks of wool for her 
own purposes. We cannot see any rei- 
son why the-British government should 
allow the U:.ited States to buy a pound 
of wool from her for the next ycar. 


The total production of wool in the 
world hefere the war was approxi- 
mately 2,800,00.0C) pounds, but «1 
this amount, 572,006,000 pounds was 
produced on the continent of Europe. 
As a result of the war there has un- 
doubteciy been some diminution in 
woo! preduct:en in Europe. We do not 
believe that the sheep stocks of Europe 
have been very greatly reduced by 
reason of the war. Of course, if one 
were to believe the newspapers, he 
would reach the conclusion that no 
sheep was left in the world. But we 
must now appreciate the fact that this 
war has been characterized by the 
grossest exaggeration upon every is- 
sue. It now develops that Europe is 
fairly well supplied with food stuffs; 
that the meat stocks of the world are 
large; that the supplies of wool are 
greater than normal, and it is the opin- 
ion of the writer that accurate data 
will show that the number of sheep 
lost in Europe on account of the war 
will be very small. If we, therefore, 
assume that the decline in European 
wool production is about 200,000,000 
pounds, it will leave the world’s wool 
production at 2,600,000,000 pounds. Of 
this amount about 500,000,000 pounds is 
carpet wool, unsuitable for clothing 
Therefore, the world’s 
yearly supply of wool useful for cloth- 
ing is now about 2,100,000,000 pounds. 
The stocks of wool that have accumu- 
lated by reason of the war are today 
greater than normal at this season, but 
we must also appreciate that the de- 
mand for wool will be somewhat above 
normal; but the limiting factor of this 
demand will be measured by the mills 
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of Belgium and France that still re- 
main intact. At the wool conference 
in Washington, the president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers made the statement publicly 
that many wool manufacturers could 
be found who were willing to gamble 
that wool would be higher six months 
from now than it was at any time dur- 
ing the war. We also heard prominent 
wool dealers predict that wool would 
advance before spring. These opinions 
are given for what they are worth. It 
will be noted that there is considerable 
difference in the values shown as the 
British issue price and the price paid 
to our wool growers this year. How- 
ever, this difference is somewhat re- 
duced when we add to the British is- 
sue price the cost of importing wools 
from Australia to the United States 
or from anywhere else to this country, 
which cost undoubtedly will continue 
to remain very high. Officials of the 
government in a position to make their 
advice felt have assured wool growers 
that the government would not allow 
any dumping of foreign wool in this 
country so as to depress the price of 
American-grown wool. The fact that 
the growers consented to fixing the 
price places the wool grower in a god 
position before the government, and 
undoubtedly will do much to secure 
fair treatment. 


Naturally wool growers desire that 
Congress fix the price for next year, 
but we are rather doubtful about this 
procedure being followed. We must re- 
member that there are one hundrel 
other commodities upon which the gov- 
ernment fixed the price during the war, 
which are now somewhat in the same 
position as wool, and the members of 
the Congress with whom we talked 
felt that if Congress should attempt to 
relieve the wool situation by fixing 
next year’s price, it would lead to 
price-fixing for all industries 
which the government had interefered 
during the war. 


It is very fortunate that the war 
closed in the fall of 1918, as the wool 
grower will have nothing to sell until 
the spring of 1919, and by that time we 
anticipate that the whole wool situa- 


with. 
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tion will have been greatly cleared up. 
Wool growers may rest assured that 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion will keep close track of the prob- 
lem and take every action necessary to 
protect the sheep growing industry. 
Mr. Hagenbarth, the president of the 
association, is still in the East looking 
after this matter. 





WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ 
MEETNG. 





The next annual meeting of the Wy- 
oming wool growers’ Association will 
be held at Lander, January 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, 1919. Every sheepman in 
the state ought to attend, for the sake 
of the men who have served him as of- 
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importance of their industry are fac- 
tors which should compel the presence 
of every wool grower. The Fremont 
county members have been given as- 
surance that they will leave nothing 
undone to entertain their visitors, and 
those who know their proverbial hos- 
pitality are keenly anticipating a pleas- 
ant session with something doing all 
the time while those who fail to come 
will miss much of both pleasure and 
profit—R. W. 





ARIZONA IN GENERAL. 





After one of the worst years in the 
history of Arizona when practically all, 
or at least 90 per cent of the sheep 
had to go into the pastures and feed 








A Winter Scene on the Ranch of Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 


ficers of the association and especially 
for his own good. The year just clos- 
ing has been a fairly prosperous one 
for the wool grower, but at the same 
time no small part of this is due to the 
protection of his interests by the men 
who have guided his state and national 
associations. The latter have been on 
duty every day in the year and it is 
a part of the business of every mem- 
ber to be present at the annual meet- 
ings and take part in their delibera- 
tions. More than that the renewal of 
old acquaintances and the making of 
new ones, the exchange of experiences, 
and the demonstration to the general 
public that sheepmen are interested in 
their own business and appreciate the 


lots in order to be saved from starva- 
tion during the spring months and for 
lambing, we have passed a fairly good 
summer. With the winter months on 
and two good rains on the winter range 
and the third pouring down, our hopes 
and prospects for early feed on the 
desert are very good. Our feed as a 
rule under good conditions, sprouts 
in December and January and by the 
first of February, our lambing season, 
we have feed on which to handle our 
sheep. Our lambing this spring was, I 
should judge, at least 25 per cent less 
than in past years. From what infor- 
mation I have, I believe about 60 per 
ecnt lambing will cover the crop this 
year. 


“ 
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A great many sheepmen are holding 
over their ewe lambs for next year, a 
practice that has not been in vogue 
in years, in fact for several years past 
we have sold practically all of our crop. 
The fall drop in price, of course, held 
a great many back and range condi- 
tions prevented a good many from sell- 
ing. Our country has been settled and 
bought up to such an extent that 
trailing from summer to winter ranges 
is almost a thing of the past, in fact, 
many are shipping back and _ forth. 
Then, too, a number of sheepmen are 
buying alfalfa ranches under the 
Roosevelt system and figure on lamb- 
ing on hy and alfalfa pastures in the 
future usd moving the laml ing season 
ahead a couple of months from Febru- 
ary to along sometime in December. 
That gives us a chance to market our 
lambs sometime in May, instead of 
July and saves trailing them home 200 
miles. 

Our wool clip this year will in all 
probability be short on account of poor 
feed, as any sheepman knows it takes 
good feed to make fat lambs and good 
wool, also good sheepherders. We have 
practically doubled our herders’ pay. 
We are paying from $60 to $85 per 
month for herders and campmen. With 
the increase in cost of all provisions 
and supplies, we are all living in hope 
of not seeing 20-cent wool again, at 
least until our expenses are reduced 
to that basis. My wool this year 
shrank 64 per cent and was sold in 
Boston under the government plan at 
5934 cents, being a very little more 
than last year’s price, not enough to 
make the difference in the increased 
cost of production. 

I sold some lambs in June of last 
year that net me in Kansas City $10.15. 
The same kind of lambs but not quite 
so fat, sold this year for more money, 
bringing $10.20. 

R. E. DAGGS, Arizona. 





IDAHO SHEEP DECREASE IS 
HALF MILLION 





E. F. Rinehart, field animal husband- 
man of the U. of Idaho, has devoted a 
large portion of his time during the 
past three years to investigation of the 
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breeding, management and marketing 
problems in connection with mutton 
and wool production in southern Idaho. 
His report, which follows, should be 
of a great deal of interest to sheep- 
men. 

In spite of the need for more sheep 
and wool, our range sheep are rapidly 
decreasing. A conservative estimate 
is that there will be 500,000 fewer 
range ewes wintered in Idaho this year 
than in the past. The situation is due 
to lack of profit and a general feeling 
of discouragement. The following are 
the main reasons for the present con- 
dition: , 

1. Curtailment of the range—The 
open land of the Public Domain has 
been taken up to such an extent that 
there is a serious loss of the spring 
and fall range upon which the range 
sheep industry has had to depend 
for existence. 

2. Heavy losses on the range— 
Losses by straying have been excep- 
tionally heavy. This has been due part- 
ly to the weather conditions and part- 
ly to the inefficiency and carelessness 
of the herders. 


3. Increased expenses — Wages,. 


supplies and feed have increased to 
such an extent that it now costs from 
$7,500 to $9,000 to run a range band 
one year. 

4. Reduction of loans—The banks 
are cutting down.on the valuation of 
sheep: In some cases only 50 per cent 
as much is loaned as last year. 





KANSAS AND MISSOURI. 





On the whole, Kansas feed lots are 
extremely deficient in lambs on feed 
this season. Ronnsse has 4,000 at St. 
Mary’s, less than half his usual num- 
ber, and while some of the smaller 
feeders are in, most of the big ones 
cut down their operations this season. 
Smyser, at Sterling, started in with 
lambs and ewes. 
ewes in November. They were hought 
July 11th, and cost $7 per cwt, gained 
26% pounds in weight each, and sold 
at $9.60. Of course, he still has plenty 
of time to put in more lambs: Billie 
Booth, at Almena, has 3,000 lambs ant 
1,500 ewes on feed, which is slightly 


He marketed his ~ 
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less than his usual number. 

In Missouri the practice is to put 
lambs in corn fields early, and market 
before Christmas, as many farmers in 
Iowa and Illinois do. The first bad 
storms always drive in big runs of 
these lambs, and the market breaks. 
There have been no storms this year, 
but receipts from the corn fields have 
been fairly liberal, enough at Chicago 
alone to keep prices down, and some 
of the lambs that went out in August 


-and early September at $16 to $18 per 


cwt. came back and sold at $14.50 to 
$15, a decided disappointment to ship- 
pers. Not only did the market decline, 
but many young and inexperienced men 
handled lambs, and a large share of the 
supply was in poor killing condition. 
J. A.R. 





THE SHEPHERD. 





By Francis Keyte. 





Leaving his tent at sunrise 
Out with the herd all day, 
A kindly nod if he meets you 
But little to do or say. 
Living the life of a hermit 


Where the sheep are, there’s his 
home, 
But the happiest man on the face of 
the earth 


If you'll only let him alone. 


And when the evening shadows 
Tell that the day is past, 

He and his dog will bring the band 
Safe to the corral at last. 

There he will light his campfire 
Throw off his coat with a sigh, 

Eat his grub by the firelight 
Then sit and gaze at the sky. 


L’envoi. 


But now the sheep seem restless 
For their herder’s passed away, 
Who for years had known and loved 
them 
In his quiet old-fashioned way: 
Now the Cotswold and the Shropshires 
Never more will hear his call, 
For the old man’s gone and joined the 
fold 
Of the “Shepherd” of us all. 
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HAY 
GRINDERS 


Sheepmen For Live Stock Men 


Take Notice! 


Dip For Profit 


and use 






































Sizes running from 12 inch 


POWER---Gasoline Engine, 
' Tractors, Electric or Steam 
Power. 
N 


O. These Cutters are capable 
of making products from 


NON POISONOUS NOT INJURIOUS meal up to 1 inch cut in 
alfalfa, hay and straw. 











Instead of injuring the fleece, as is often the 
case with lime and sulphur, it has a beneficial effect 
—is most cleansing and stimulating. _KRESO DIP 
insures a better, more profitable crop of wool, as 
well as improving the health of your sheep. Use 
KRESO DIP for poultry, hogs and cattle. Write 
Us for Free Booklet and Prices. We Are Always 
at Your Service. : 


Schramm - Johnson ‘isis 
DRUGS i || Landes & Company 


5—Big Busy Stores—5 Office and Warehouse, 2nd West and South Temple 


SALT LAKE CITY SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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The Spirit of the Red Cross Should Enter Every Home 


HROUGH the Red Cross all the love of kindred and 
country, which gives our National soul its greatness, 
finds expression. 

Those who love America, believe in humanity, and 
have faith in God, must count themselves proud to 
answer “present” at the Red Cross Christmas Roll Call, 
December 16th to 23rd, during which period the privi- 
lege of membership is to be extended to every loyal 
American. 

Let us grasp this opportunity to make this a Red Cross 
Christmas. 





Let us be able to tell our boys at the front, when we 
send them our Christmas greetings, that America stands 
solidly behind the Red Cross—their Red Cross—with full 
membership in every home. 

Let us tell them that this beautiful spirit of love, and 
compassion, and generosity, and unselfish service, has 
entered every home in our land—from the smallest farm 
in Maine to the largest ranch in California. 

No other message we can send will give them greater 
courage or encouragement. They know what the Red 
Cross means to them. 


Join theRed Cross 


All you need is a heart and a dollar 
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Wear Your Button 





Fly Your Flag 
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Eat More Beans! 


100 per cent food value 
No bones, gristle, shell or other waste 





A distinguished authority on household efficiency says: 






“Beans ought to be eaten frequently in every 
household that appreciates the importance of getting 
the greatest food value for the least money. 

“To any housewife who says, ‘Why should we 


“Beans are concentrated protein or muscle- 
building food, with some starch. A penny’s worth 
of beans yield as many protein calories as six cents’ 


’ 
eat more beans?’ the reply comes that beans are a O8 GRRE Gr SAREE: ROR” See ey eee 
the nearest equivalent in food value to meat. And addition, we must remember that beans have no 
now that meat is soaring in price, every housewife bones, gristle, shell, or other waste, and are thus 
ought to welcome a feed that gives the same value a hundred per cent food value.” 


at less cost. 


PIERCE ’S 
Pork and Beans 
Appetizins— 
Satisfyins— 
Gratifyings— 
Always Pure—Always Good—Always Ready 


Ask for them—and get them—at your grocer’s. 














Sanitarily packed—everlastingly backed by 


THE UTAH CANNING COMPANY 


“The Daddy of ’em All.” Ogden, since 1888 
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BESIDES the cash additions it 


makes to the net profits of 
your business— 


The International motor truck keeps 

your customers satisfied. 

4 There is a limit to the amount of work horses 
can do. That limit changes with the seasons, 
with the weather, and with the conditions of the 
streets and roads. Horse deliveries and horse 
hauling mean disappointed customers at times, 
or customers satisfied at ruinous expense. 


An International Motor Truck Has No Such Limit 


Its service is not affected by seasons or weather 
and very little by street and road conditions. 
You can make a schedule and keep it through- 
out the year when you use an International 
motor truck. What is that worth to you? 
Write us and we will tell you. 


Four Models 


H, 1,500 lbs. capacity K, 3,000 Ibs. capacity 
F, 2,000 lbs. capacity G, 4,000 lbs. capacity 


Special bodies for any business. 


International Motor Trucks Are Sold By 
International Harvester Co. of America 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Are you looking for the best Tractors, if so, see the 
10/20 Titan or Mogul International Tractors. 


Sold by 


International Harvester Co, of America 


Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Republic - Torbensen 


Internal Gear Drive 
Is Right! 





Everybody knows that it is easier to steer an auto- 
mobile by grasping the rim of the steering wheel 
than by turning the steering column. And for ex- 
actly the same reason the Republic-Torbensen In- 
ternal Gear Drive is more efficient than the majority 
of other drives. Power is applied near the rim, 
where it gets the much needed leverage, and thus a 
great advantage is secured—especially when mud is 
hub high and hills are steep. 





There are many other reasons why Republic Motor 
Trucks are unusually economical to operate. We 
shall appreciate an opportunity to explain in detail 
the strong points of the Republic. 


Randall-Republic Co. 


43 W. Fourth South Wasatch 4560 
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OUR NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





We beg to call our readers attention 
to the 55th Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
at Salt Lake City, January 16-17-18, 
1919. We anticipate that this will be 
a well-attended meeting and result in 
much benefit to our sheepmen. Many 
matters of great importance will be 
discussed at this meeting and particu- 
larly the outlook for next year’s wool. 





BEEF EXPORTS SMALL. 





So much is said about the exports of 
beef being made from the United 
States to Europe it is interesting to 
compare these exports to our total 
production. During the fiscal year en- 
ding June 30, 1918, our total exports 
of beef and beef products to Europe, 
including that used for our own army 
amounted to 662,354,000 pounds. This 
looks like a formidable volume of beef, 
but when we. compare it \ ith our total 
annual production it does not appear so 
important. The total annual produc- 
tion of beef in the United States is 
around 9,000,000,000 pounds. Our ex- 
perts therefore -epresent a litt'e less 
than 7 per cent of our total production. 
The normal fluctuation in beef produc- 
tion is greater than these exports. We 
simply set forth these facts because we 
think the importance of these exports 
have been greatly magnified and to 
show the wonderful meat resources of 
this country. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
LAMB PRICES. 





Before us we have a recent quotation 
of the Chicago live stock market show- 
ing top cattle $19.60, top hogs, $17.65, 
top lambs $15.50. Why lambs are sell- 
ing at such absurdly low prices is be- 
yond our comprehension. Next spring 
when lambs are around the $20 mark 
the consumer will be clamoring to buy 
them but today he can’t be interested 
at $15.00. Ordinarily lamb should sell 
higher than either beef or pork. 

Very recently we received from Ar- 
mour & Co. an excellent little booklet 
urging the production of more sheep 
andlambs. We believe Armours would 
be rendering the sheep industry a 
greater service if they would find us a 
market for the lambs we already have. 
As a packer Armour’s might will issue 
a similar publication calling the atten- 
tion of the public to the surplus of 
lambs and urging a greater consump- 
tion of this meat. Anyone can cry 
“raise more sheep,” but it is a different 
problem to find a market for them af- 
ter they are raised. 





WILL PAY FOR WOOL. 





Many growers are concerned in 
knowing if the government will take 
the 1918 wool that is not paid for. We 
have the positive assurance of the War 
Industries Board that all wool shipped 
on or before December 31, 1918, will be 
appraised and paid for by the govern- 
ment on the basis of prices previously 
fixed. We are also advised that sev- 
eral million pounds of this year’s wool 
is still held by the growers. Unless 
this wool is actually loaded on the car 
by the last day of December, the gov- 
ernment will not accept it for appraisal. 
We, therefore, feel that all wool in the 
hands of growers should be shipped at 
once. 





FRANCE AND THE WOOL TRADE. 





M. Leclercq-Motte, a spinner and 
manufacturer of Roubaix, who isa 
member of the French mission, stated 
in Queensland that the Germans. took 
away from Roubaix $100,000,000 worth 
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of wool, and he left the impression that 
he regards it as a sacred duty to get 
back from the Hun what he had no 
right to lay hands on. Referring to the 
situation of the French worsted indus- 
tries before the war, he said that 
France in the pre-war time had 2,365,- 
000 spindles. Out of that number only 
344,000 were now left. The remainder 
were in the invaded regions. Out of 
the 344,000 a good many were under 
shell fire, so that altogether 6 per cent 
of the worsted spindles represented all 
that were now at work. As regards 
skins and wool, France bought from 
Australia, the year before the war, 23,- 
000 tons. The British Empire used to 
provide France with 52 per cent of her 
wool consumption. In the year after 
the war they would want in France 
400,000,000 pounds of wool of British 
origin. They had 17,000,000 sheep be- 
fore the war, but the flocks had fal- 
len considerably since the commence- 
ment of the conflict—Pastoral Review. 





TO USE MORE LAMB. 





Secretary, National Wool Growers’ 
Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of November 6, in 
which you refer to market prices for 
lambs and sheep. I am transmitting 
copies of your letter to the War and 
Navy Departments and the Food Ad- 
ministration, with the suggestion that 
the use of lamb and mutton in supply- 
ing meat to the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the Allies be increased 
whenever it is possible to do so. 

The Department will continue, of 
course, to render all feasible assistance 
in connection with the marketing of 
lambs and other live stock. Your at- 
tention is invited also to Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 526, entitled “Mutton and 
Its Value in the Diet,” which is be- 
ing given wide distribution. A copy 
of this bulletin is enclosed. 

D. F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, January 16- 
17-18. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
THE RED CROSS DOLLAR 

“Goodbye, take ker yersel,” the old 
man quavered as he shook his boy’s 
hand at the Indiana junction, then 
passed him on to Ma. The old lady 
put her lean arms arounds Jim’s neck 
and wept. “Oh, cheer up, Ma,” Jim 
said. He gave her a hug with a kiss, 
hopped the train and was gone—“over 
there.” 

Pa and Ma walked slowly down the 
village street—they had given their all. 
Ma stopped at the store. She wanted 
to do her bit. She bought some yarn 
and knitting needles. Pa stopped to 
look at a Red Cross poster, dug down 
into his jeans, fished out his wallet, 
unwound the string and took out a 
dollar bill. For Jim’s sake he became 
a member of the American Red Cross. 

It was an old dollar, worn and frayed 
at the edges—its crispness had long 
since died in activity. Presto! It’s 
life was resurrected. It went singing 
on its way to Washington, alive, vigor- 
ous, almost crackling in revived crisp- 
ness, and it grew. Pa’s old dollar was 
now worth $1.02—the value of every 
dollar given to the American Red 
Cross. 

Pa’s dollar now found exercise and 
work. It went down to the supply de- 
partment and lo! and behold! it’s value 
had risen to $1.59—the value of every 
dollar there. It never slept. Every 
minute of the 24-hour day it kept la- 
boring—in France, Italy, Palestine, 
Asia. It fed and clothed the homeless, 
healed the stricken, buried the dead 
and carried back home whatever of 
cheer could assuage the grief of those 
behind. It survived the perils of the 
U-boats and defied the German bombs 
that disturbed its work in the hospitals 
behind the battle lines. It rose in all 
its glory from the debris and wreck- 
age to mend the wounds and lend hope 
to the victims of frightfulness. 





“Carry On” was its slogan of mercy 
where death and disaster were sweep- 
ing the earth. 

Pa’s dollar was ever ready to go 
“Over the top.” It went into No 
Man’s Land to give first aid to the 
wounded. It stood behind the lines in 
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the persons of the surgeons and nurses 
it had equipped and sent overseas. It 
was there when Jim fell—when the 
crumpled form of Pa’s and Ma’s boy 
was carried back. It saved Jim’s life. 
When Jim opened his eyes Pa’s dollar 
was smiling at him, “You are going to 
get well,” the nurse said. “Thanks,” 
said Jim, “won’t you write mother? 
She’ll worry. And tell her—tell her 
the Red Cross saved me.” 

Pa’s dollar got busy again. It 
didn’t write—it cabled. Pa and Ma 
read it together. 

“Pa,” said Ma, as she wept. 
Red Cross saved Jim.” “Yes, it’s the 
truth,” said Pa. “l’ve known folks 
that could make a dollar go a long way 
but we gotta take our hats off to the 
Red Cross. I reckon when the Christ- 
mzs roll call is sounded there will be 
mighty few who won’t answer ‘pres- 


»»9 


ent. 


“The 





THE KID HAS GONE TO THE 
COLORS. 





The following verses—“The Kid Has 
Gone to the Colors,” by Wm. M. Her- 
schell—touch the hearts I am _ sure 
of a great many parents, as it did that 
of Mrs- Knollin and myself. Our son 
is now in a hospital in France (not 
dangerously wounded, however). He 
was but eighteen when he enlisted. 
We thought of him as still a boy soon 
to be a man, but Uncle Sam considered 
him man enough to fight for the 
world’s freedom. He thought he want- 
ed to and we gave our consent. 

These verses came to my attention 
about the same time that I had been 
reading about Secretary Lane’s plans 
for giving the returned soldiers an op- 
portunity of acquiring land. It oc- 
curred to me that our laws as at pres- 
ent constituted, would only give the 
returned soldier who was 21 years of 
age the right to acquire land by home- 
stead or under other provisions of law, 
and that this would be rather unjust to 
the youngster who had not yet acquir- 
ed his majority. I think they should 
all be placed on the same footing, and 
given an equal chance, and I am call- 
ing your attention to this matter, hav- 
ing in mind that you are in position to 
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assist in seeing that these youngsters 
are dealt with in accordance with their 
merits. 

Following are the verses: 


The Kid has gone to the colors, 

And we don’t know what to say; 
The Kid we have loved and cuddled 
Stepped out for the flag today. 

We thought him a child, a baby, 
With never a care at all; 

But his country called him man-size— 
And the Kid has heard the call. 


He paused to watch the recruiting, 
Where, fired by the fife and drum, 

He bowed his head to Old Glory 
And thought that it 

“Come!” 

The Kid, not being a slacker, 
Stood forth with a patriot joy, 
To add his name to the rest— 
And, God, we’re proud of the boy! 


whispered 


The Kid has gone to the colors; 
It seems but a little while 
Since he drilled a school-boy army 
In a truly martial style. 
But now he’s a man, a soldier, 
And we lend him a listening ear ; 
For his heart is a heart all loyal, 
Unscourged by the curse of fear. 


His dad, when he told him shuddered; 
His mother—God bless her !—cried; 
Yet, blessed with a mother-nature 
She wept with a mother-pride. 
But he whose shoulders straightened 
Was a grand-dad—for memory ran 
To years when he, too, a youngster, 
Was changed by the Flag to a man, 
A. J. KNOLLIN. 





RAM MARKET IS BAD 





“Breeders complain of lack of de- 
mand for rams,” said Frank W. Hard- 
ing, “and the cause is easily located. A 
lot of sheep propaganda has been cir- 
culated, but the sire problem is 
skimped. The average farmer buying 
a bunch of ewes throws a fit if given 
a suggestion that he buy a _ decent 
purebred ram. Most of them are con- 
tent with picking up something at the 
stockyards when they buy their ewes, 
and the cheaper it can be bought the 
better.” 
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AT THE MARKET THIS YEAR. 





By James E. Poole. 

“Sheepmen didn’t have no luck this 
year, not at the market anyway,” com- 
mented a trader. The assertion needs 
qualification, as reference to a few 
somewhat illusive high spots demon- 
strates. It was a case of hope deferred 
most of the time- Just why and how 
it happened is susceptible of more or 
iess plausible explanation, but the prin- 
cipal reason was restricted consump- 
tion and lack of government orders. 
When packers bought steers they had 
the beef sold before making the in- 
vestment and had merely to have car- 
casses in coolers to figure profits, os- 
tensibly limited to nine per cent. Con- 
trolled orders put them in similarly 
impregnable position with regard to 
hogs, but the sheep and the lamb hoed 
their own respective rows and hard 
grubbing it was most of the time. 
Drouth, abominable railroad service 
and other handicaps stubbed the sheep- 
man’s toe whenever he took a step. 
He got more money for his wool than 
ever before, but in the fleece states 
revenue from that source was below 
expectation and less than the govern- 
ment intended him to get. It is true 
prices were high, measured by former 
years, but not when the yardstick of 
cattle and hog trades was used, or 
when cost of production was taken 
into the reckoning. Liquidation, for 
which drouth and advancing feed cost 
were responsible, increased the sum 
total of his tribulation, and a summary 
of war trade does not reveal a scintilla 
of advantage derived by an industry 
that appears to be the residuary leg- 
atee of most of the adversity that 
hovers perennially about the stock 
yards. 

There were mitigating features, it 
is true; what cloud does not occasion- 
ally disclose evidence of silver lining? 
Breeding stock, thanks to the lusty- 
throated raise-more-sheep propagand- 
ists, did not need the services of an 
apologist much of the time, and while 
Iowa was in good financial fettle it 
bought feeding lambs in the same 
reckless fashion that the average 
“gob” distributes his pay while on 
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shore leave, but when Thanksgiving 
Day came around the sheepman ex- 
pressed gratitude for other blessings 
than a good market. An adequate 
description would involve the use of 
earnest, logical profanity, hence this 
epistle will not discharge that task ef- 
fectively. Call it a “rotten” market, 
and let it go at that. 

Had sheep trade been a replica of the 
booming cattle and hog markets, re- 
hashing prices would be timely, but 
what is the use of digging up harrow- 
ing recollections? Even if the con- 
sumer had received the benefit of what 
the grower did not pocket, results 
could be accepted with a greater de- 
gree of philosophic resignation, but 























In a Red Cross Hospital 


cost of lamb and mutton as it passed 
over the retailer’s block was exor- 
bitant, and this does not overwork the 
term. So outrageous did this sort of 
profiteering become that in New York 
City the authorities interfered, proving 
conclusively that the consumer was 
being robbed. Similar campaigns 
might have been made in other cities, 
probably Chicago, but, like Justice, the 
food regulators were blind and the 
rascally retailer and restauranteur got 
away with it. Lamb, also mutton, cost 
relatively more than beef and pork; 
no wonder the public sidestepped the 
bill. 

Early in the year Colorado feeders 
swallowed a nauseous dose of medi- 
cine, inspiring them with caution, 
which resulted in the strike against 
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putting in feeders this fall. Iowa, 
reeking with feed and a big corn crop 
with few men to husk it, stepped into 
the breach, buying thin Western lambs 
at Omaha in surprising fashion until 
it realized that it had bitten off more 
than it could masticate. Denver bank- 
ers, finance Colorado feeders, 
stood pat through this campaign, con- 
fident that he who waits may win, and 
when Iowa yelled “enough,” the feeder 
market went kerplunk. That Colorado 
overstayed the market with the prob- 
able result that its feed lots will not 
be filled, was evident in November, 
when Denver loomed up as one of the 
big markets of the country, but Colo- 
rado carried its point. Eastern feeders 
also shied, going to the unreasonable 
extreme of refusing to sit in at a bar- 
gain counter- Colorado’s policy swelled 
receipts at Omaha and Chicago, giving 
the primary movement deceptive vol- 
ume. 

Speculation was at low ebb. This 
was fortunate for the speculator, who 
in recent years has cut a red-headed 
right of way across Western pastures. 
Some who carried stuff through the 
winter, including a lot of yearling 
ewes, were glad to let go, the feed bill 
having been prohibitive of profit. 
Speculation may be easily described by 
stating that, like the core in the school 
boy’s apple, “there wasn’t any,” or at 
least not sufficient to tabulate. 

East of the Missouri River a large 
number of breeding ewes were ab- 
sorbed. They were put in high, but 
the argument that if they raise a $10 
lamb each and wool keeps up, the buy- 
er can forget original cost next year, 
has a logical, if trite, sound, but many 
went into the hands of enthusiastic 
amateurs and will not prove “good 
doers.” The October collapse of the 
fat lamb market curtailed demand for 
breeding stock, put the pure-bred in- 
dustry “on the bum” and cast gloom 
over a bright prospect. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana 
acquired a large number of small farm 
flocks, the outcome of which will be 
of interest. 

Railroad service fell down as never 
before. This was accepted as a war 
penalty, it being doubtful if the sheep- 
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man was punished more severely while 
on the rails than his brother-in-law in 
woe, the cattle shipper, both getting 
soaked “good and plenty.” To assert 
that the carriers bungled it will not 
invite contradiction, as the idiotic 
effort to dam the tide at the Missouri 
River by refusing use of double-deck 
cars east of that longitude was a blun- 
der of serenest hue. Recapitulation of 
railroad delinquency would require a 
tome about the heft of a family Bible. 
Even the feeder movement from pri- 
mary markets to farms was paralyzed, 
such blunders as delivering one man’s 
purchase to another in a distant part 
of the country being common. In- 
stances were recorded where feeders 
disappeared in transit, and under pres- 
ent conditions collecting a claim is as 
elusive a pursuit as search for the 
philosopher’s stone or the secret of 
transmuting dross into gold. One 
thing the sheepman must be thankful 
for if he reflects, and it is that in sub- 
sequent seasons he cannot fare worse. 

Nature did its “damdest” to climax 
this vicissitude. An early prospect for 
fat lambs faded away as General 
Drouth marshaled his forces. A few 
favored spots escaped, but a review of 
the season shows ‘that Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Montana and parts of Idaho were hit 
hard. Even such standard bands as 
the Wood Live Stock Company’s 
reached market far below normal 
weight: The full extent of this disas- 
ter has not been realized, but vast 
areas of sheep country have been de- 
populated, wholly or in part, so far as 
the ovine species is concerned. This is 
an element of risk the grower accepts 
uncomplainingly, but he will never be 
convinced that damage inflicted by the 
carriers was properly coming to him, 
or that the government by including 
lamb and mutton in the army ration 
could not have mitigated his sorry 
condition, at the same time furnishing 
enlisted men in training camps with a 
palatable and nutritious variation to 
the mess, and also that repression of 
profiteering would have alike bene- 
fited the grower and producer. But 
the thing has happened and “wot 
t’ell.” 
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At one stage, although only for a 
brief period, sheep had an inning, the 
government buying mutton for the 
navy, but after feeders had laid in a 
lot of Western wethers at good prices, 
Washington changed its mind, prob- 
ably on the theory that “the soldier 
boys were entitled to the best,” mut- 
ton was made taboo, heavy sheep de- 
clined several dollars per hundred- 
weight and disgusted feeders cashed 
in ataloss. After that nobody wanted 
thin Western sheep, not even at bar- 
gain rates, old ewes being a drug at 
canner prices. 

And right here it may be appropriate 
to make a few-comments on canner 
trade. Last year ovine trash sold like 
hot cakes; this season, despite the fact 
that canning cows commanded prices 
paid for fat steers a few years back, 
an old ewe wasn’t worth the fleece on 
its back. For why? Ask the packer, 
always ready with an explanation, and 
he will explain that labor was not 
available to bone the meat. Beef 
boners were earning anywhere from 
$75 to $100 a week when they cared 
to work full time, but could not be 
hired to work on sheep carcasses. Al- 
ways the sheepman gets it in the 
identical spot the chicken feels the axe 
when the preacher stays for dinner. 

All this may be regarded as captious 
criticism, but does not express the re- 
sentment that has been more or less 
profanely audible around the sheep 
houses at Omaha and Chicago during 
the range season. Trade thereabouts 
has been just one rotten deal after an- 
other. At a moment when it was most 
desirable to stimulate sheep industry, 
repressive acts, natural or otherwise, 
followed in continuous procession. 
Frank Kleinheinz, the Wisconsin apos- 
tle of raise-more-sheep logic, respond- 
ing to an appeal by Secretary Houston 
to stump the Badger State on that 


platform, was expounding the advan-. 


tages of wool and mutton as an avenue 
to wealth one night in a section where 
a farm flock was as much a novelty as 
a Nubian lion, when a farmer rose and 
remarked somewhat sadly, “Professor, 
that’s good stuff you’re talking, but 
how about that load of lambs I sent to 
market last week that depreciated $2 
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per hundredweight while on the road?” 
Kleinheinz is usually equal to any 
emergency, even when stopping over- 
night in a dry town, but on this oc- 
casion it is related that he burst into 
tears. Running propaganda without a 
prop is tantamount to an attempt to 
square the circle. 


Farmers, spurred by _ raise-more- 
sheep opportunists, bred a crop of na- 
tive lambs and mussed it up as usual, 
A few were good, many indifferent, 
others bad. A packer described native 
lambs as two kinds, bad and dam bad, 
and the latter lined up conspicuousiy 
this year. That a few were good dem- 
onstrates that it is possible, but the 
average farm flock performance of 
1918 is not to be pointed at with pride. 
Knowing how cuts a big figure, and 
most of those who put their money 
into breeding ewes, not wisely but too 
well, lacked that essential qualifica- 
tion. Why not alter the raise-more- 
sheep slogan to fewer-and-better 
sheep? The logical result of this mass 
of low-made native lambs was de- 
moralization of the market as numbers 
count. Jersey City, Buffalo and other 
Eastern markets were “lousy” with 
sickly, runty, counterfeit lambs, that 
demonstrate the fallacy of boosting the 
small farm flock idea without first 
educating the novice at least in the 
first principles of successful sheep 
husbandry. 


Calamity overtook the market in 
October and November when this na- 
tive trash was being jettisoned. Iowa 
had wearied of buying feeding lambs 
on a declining fat lamb market and 
packers were compelled to freeze thou- 
sands of light carcasses, otherwise 
they would not have been worth a dol- 
lar a dozen. When fat lambs dropped 
below the $15 line, you could have 
drawn a net through the system of a 
sheepman after adequately expressing 
himself and not found enough pro- 
fanity to disturb your mother with. 
Some sought solace at the Exchange 
building bar, others were suspected of 


contemplating relief beneath the 


turgid waters of the Missouri if they 
took punishment at Omaha, or in the 
more palatable depths of Lake Mich- 
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igan when Chicago happened to be 
their destination. 

November revealed another rift in 
the cloud, but its aforesaid silver lining 
was visible only for a few brief mo- 
ments, and it had all happened to the 
range man by that time. However, 
Iowa stood up and took its medicine, 
selling lambs bought in Omaha at 
$17@18 on a .$15@15.25 basis. Not 
long since a representative of one of 
the big packers was dilating, in a 
Washington hotel rotunda, on the fact 
that packers sold beef at minus profit, 
lost $2, or thereabout on every hog 
they killed and rarely got their money 
out of mutton. “How do you keep in 
business?” asked a bewildered auditor. 
“Volume,” replied the apostle of Pack- 
ingtown. “We couldn’t handle our 
volume of business without making 
money.” Probably Iowa feeders can 
figure it out the same way, but the 
calculation would require the side of a 
barn and a huge hunk of chalk. Far- 
mers can stand this sort of a game 
better than regular feeders, as the pen- 
alty is widely distributed and feed that 
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would otherwise go to waste is sal- 
vaged, but the recent market has left 
a bad taste even in their mouths. 

This will probably be enough about 
the 1918 sheep and lamb market. Such 
reminiscence is painful. Inference that 
the entire crop lost money will be er- 
roneous, as there were uplift periods 
during which shippers figured results 
with smiling faces, John Van Deusen 
of Idaho being a shining example; but 
if this article could be illustrated, I 
would place a picture of Van Deusen’s 
features beside those of Frank Hagen- 
barth, at cashing time. It would be a 
rare study in contrasts. Hagenbarth 
did not announce an intention to quit 
the sheep business at that juncture; 
acted like a game sport, in fact, but he 
realized that packers are sensitive 
creatures and probably remembered 
the Scotch adage to the effect that a 
man may be hanged for what he says, 
but not for what he thinks. 

There are people who insist that the 
lunatical eat-no-lamb outburst of 1917 
is still effective in damaging the mar- 
ket. Some dining car menu cards still 
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carry that absurd appeal; had ’em 
printed and practicing economy in the 
matter of paper, but the outstanding 
fact is that an unreasonable discrep- 
ancy exists between wholesale and re- 
tail cost of lamb and mutton. Nobody 
will accuse your humble servant of 
holding a brief for the packers, but 
they, especially Swift, have made 
strenuous effort to widen the sphere 
of these meats. Uncle Sam had an op- 
portunity during the training camp 
period, but missed it. The percentage 
of Americans who eat lamb regularly 
is small, and in the case of heavy mut- 
ton infinitesimal. The rascally retailer 
has a habit of selling mutton as lamb, 
the guise in which most of it goes to 
the consumer. 

Diagnosing a case is easier than 
prescribing a cure. I asked Jess An- 
drews what should be done to aid the 
industry. “Start a nation-wide small 
town campaign,” he replied. “Use do- 
mestic science women to cook and 
demonstrate the palatability of both 
mutton and lamb. In the average 
small town you cannot buy either, and 


















Specifications” 


Continental “Red Seal” 
Motor, Timkin Front 
and Rear Axles, Tim- 
kin Bearings used 
throughout, Brown - 
Lipe Transmission and 
Clutch, Bosch Magneto, 
Stromberg Carburetor 
and many .-exclusive 
Sandow features. All 
models “Worm Drive.” 














Let us convert your old car into a 1 or 11-ton truck 
with a Ames-ton Worm Drive Truck Attachment, 


TRUCKS that ae BUILT RIGHT 


“THEY STAY BUILT” 
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“Kelsey” Streamline 5-passenger body for the Ford 
“Anchor” Enclosed Winter Tops. (For all 
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if you can it isn’t decent. There is a 
place to put ten carcasses where one 
finds an outlet now, but the public is 
wedded to beef and pork. We are run- 
ning a campaign of that kind in In- 
diana and making headway, and I be- 
lieve a similar work, vigorously prose- 
cuted, in the Mississippi Valley would 
speedily produce results.” 

Why not pass it up to Mr. Hoover, 
a genius in such work? Last summer 
when it was literally raining hogs at 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City and else- 
where, packers, inundated by an ava- 
lanche of product, appealed to the 
Food Administration for relief, the 
bag being too heavy to hold. Hoover 
took them over to the Federal Reserve 
bank, got the cashier thereof to fur- 
nish enough money to continue buying 
hogs, scratched his dome of thought 
to stimulate inspiration and solved the 
problem by issuing his famous appeal 
to the American people to eat more 
pork. How they responded is history, 
the porkless meal disappearing, bur- 
densome stocks of bacon melting away 
as if by magic, enabling the invalid hog 
market to do a “come-back” stunt 
that warmed the cockles of the grow- 
ers’ hearts. ' 

Hoover saved the day on that oc- 
casion for the American hog, in which 
he has taken a paternal interest even 
to the extent of practically guarantee- 
ing a remunerative price- Eventually 
he will be relieved of the arduous du- 
ties of Food Administrator by return 
‘to normal conditions. Let the sheep 
growers of the United States urge him 
as an act of beneficence to inaugurate 
an eat-more-lamb campaign. His 
name would attract the attention of an 
indifferent consuming constituency, 
- compelling realization of the fact that 
a good thing had been overlooked. 
This is not intended for satire, but is 
broached in all sincerity. Heaven 
knows the industry needs a friend in 
the worst way, and he who puts the 
sheep on the map even as the hog has 
been planted thereon during the war 
period, will qualify as the patron saint 
not only of the producer but the great 
army of American meat eaters now 
obviously blind to their opportunities, 
in a gastronomic sense. 
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As to the 1918 lamb and mutton 
market, let us at this joyous season 
direct our thoughts unto more pleas- 
ant channels, provided we are in the 
sheep business; otherwise, with the 
callousness characteristic of humanity, 
always indifferent to the other fel- 
low’s troubles, we may not care a tin- 
ker’s dam, which has the merit of lack- 
ing profane flavor, thereby contrasting 
with the identical expression used so 
volubly by sheep growers when vising 
account sales. 





OREGON WOOLS. 





A good many Oregon growers are 
dissatisfied with their wool appraise- 
ments. I do not believe that Oregon 
wools will net their owners much over 
48 cents taking the state as a whole. 
On this basis our growers will in many 
instances lose money. Next year cur 
position will be worse, for the costs 
of operation in Oregon have increased 
from 20 to 70 per cent in the different 
outfits. Most of our wools have been 
appraised but much has not been prid 
for yet. J. N. BURGESS, Oregon. 





COLORADO CONDITIONS. 





An unusually wet summer kept the 
grass soft even on the high ranges and 
our lambs did not have the usual 
weight and finish. The open fall, how- 
ever, permitted the grass to come and 
our winter ranges are in fine condi- 
tion. 

Hay in most sections is worth about 
$15 per ton in the stack- We all know 
the price of cottonseed cake. 

Practically no returns on wool up to 
date. Weare all looking towards Bos- 
ton for an Xmas present. The 
demand for Hampshire rams seems to 
be growing in this section. I was 
cleaned up early and had to turn down 
orders and checks from Texas and oth- 
er places. 

I think the Salt Lake Ram Sale and 
other sales the past few years have in- 
creased the demand for a strictly 
wool-producing or a mutton-producing 
sheep, namely, Rambouillets and 
Hampshires. A careful study of recent 
sales emphasizes this particularly. 
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All our sheepmen and most of our 
bankers are wondering what effect the 
sudden close of the war will have on 
wool and sheep prices the next two or 
three years. This is certainly a very 
interesting subject at this time and 
many of the small sheepmen would en- 
joy hearing from some of your talent- 
ed and far seeing subscribers on this 
subject. H. PETRIE, Colorado. 





COYOTES VERY BAD. 


A western Wyoming sheepman gives 
us the following: “Coyotes in west- 
ern Wyoming are more numerous to- 
day than at any time in the last ten 
years, and this in spite of the fact that 
the government has done a lot of pois- 
oning in this section. Under the old 
plan our local county associations paid 
a special bounty on coyotes every win- 
ter and this brought in thousands of 
pelts. Now, very little bounty hunting 
is being done and coyotes are increas- 
ing rapidly. I think we made a se- 
rious mistake in giving up the county 
plan of co-operative hunting.” 





“at the Old Clock Corner” 


State 
National 


Bank 


One of the first members of 
the Reserve Bank 


Wool Growers are 
a very important 
part of our large 
clientele. They 
find the officers of 
this institution 
courteous, glad to 
discuss business af- 
fairs, and always 
helpful. 





OFFICERS: 
Heber J. Grant, President. 
Charles W. Nibley, Vice President. 
Rodney T. Badger, Vice President. 
Henry T. McEwan, Cashier. 
George H. Butler, Asst. Cashier. 
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THE LIVE MUTTON MARKET. 

J. E. POOLE. 

Fifteen-dollar lambs, $19 cattle, $10 
sheep and $18 hogs tell the story of 
the live mutton market. The Novem- 
ber chapter of the year’s trade does 
not make good reading. Details are 
both superfluous and unpalatable. It 
is true that $16 was paid by a city 
butcher for a picked lot, but packers 
were reluctant to part with more than 
$15.25 at any stage of the game, and 
fat ewes sold at $9. Yearlings and 
wethers were both scarce, $11.50 
taking a good class of the former, 
while $10 bought wethers good enough 
for a show pen. Cull stuff was a drug 
at absurd prices and from first to last 
it was a bargain sale of feeders, both 
sheep and lambs. 

“What gets me,” said a salesman 
who had been compelled to send a 
band of Western lambs from an Iowa 
cornfield over the scales at $15, “is 
why the cattle market is doing such 
a stunt, because the government takes 
part of the beef and the law of supply 
and demand has been suspended in 
the hog market by reason of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Food Adminis- 
tration, and yet sheep and lambs are 
left to shift for themselves, although 
Washington has absolutely fixed the 
value of the fleece. Seems to me that 
the sheepman is holding the short end 
of the stick.” 

The history of the November market 
may be reduced to a few sentences. 
The short end of the lamb crop sold 
above $15, a spread of $14.50 took a 
lot of good lambs, with medium grades 
at $13.75@14.25, culls going at $11@ 
$12.50. Yearlings sold at $1050@12, 
with a few at $12.25; aged wethers, 
'$9.50@10.25; fat ewes, $9@$9.25, with 
medium grades at $7.50@8.25, and 
canners, $3.50@4.50. 

A few feeding lambs were eligible 
to $14.50, although $14.25 stopped 
nearly everything, $13@13.50 taking 
“comebacks” from Iowa cornfields 
that had not done well. Light Mon- 
tana lambs at $9 were just the thing 
to carry through the winter, but feed- 
ers were afraid of the feed bill. Old 
feeding ewes with good grinders had 
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to take $5@6, despite the fact that 
they looked like moneymakers. 

Iowa took severe punishment, sell- 
ing thousands of lambs that had been 
running in cornfields at $14@15 that 
cost anywhere from $2 to $3 per hun- 
dredweight more when acquired at 
Omaha early in the season. Some of 
them went out for a second feed at 
$13.50@13.75, having beene marketed 
prematurely, or without having had 
sufficient feed, which amounts to the 
same thing: Many Iowa feeders were 
as impatient to unload as to put the 
stuff in, such precipitancy at either end 
of the operation being disastrous. 
lowa cornfields were responsible for 
much of the November and December 
run, and as these lambs were counted 
twice, first at Omaha and then Chi- 
cago, they swelled the year’s receipts 
abnormally. 

Wisconsin and Michigan shot in a 
delegation of Western sheep and lambs 
that were forced out of dry sections 
into the cutover country last spring. 
Some did well; others presented a 
sorry spectacle. The truth about this 
cutover land proposition is that throw- 
ing sheep into brush is sheer idiocy, 
as the scanty growth of grass on these 
areas lacks both adequacy and nutri- 
tion. Wherever sheep have been run 
in the open either in Wisconsin or 
Michigan they have done well, the 
lesson of the season being so plainly 
inscribed that he who runs may read. 
Many a sheepman has lost money by 
lack of knowledge concerning this es- 
sential, but hereafter ignorance will be 
inexcusable. 

Receipts were heavy, Chicago’s of- 
ficial being 573,719, or 240,821 more 
than in November, 1917. Eleven- 
month receipts at Chicago were 
4,203,308, against 3,259,168 last year, 
being the heaviest run since 1914. 
Omaha’s November run was 206,719, 
against 241,555 last year, eleven-month 
receipts at that market being 3,195,713, 
compared with 2,764,622 in 1917. 

Sheep declined about $1 and lambs 
$1.50@1.75 during the month, closing 
at the bottom. Owing to drouth, qual- 
ity of Western stock was poor, fed 
stuff lacked an effective corncrib cross 
owing to feed cost, and natives were a 











Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 











A. J. Knollin 


Box 478 Pocatello, Idaho 


Breeder of 


PURE BRED 
LIVE STOCK 


Established Flocks of Sheep. 


ROMNEYS 

OXFORDS 

LINCOLNS 
COTSWOLDS 
HAMPSHIRES 
SHROPSHIRES 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BELGIAN HORSES 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 


A splendid lot of yearling rams of 
all breeds except Romneys (Rom- 
ney lambs all sold) for 1919 
trade, also a few ewes. Order 
early. 


Sheep shipped to 22 States in sea- 
son of 1918, as follows: 


Washington Missouri 
Oregon lowa 
California Illinois 
Idaho Tennessee 
Utah Mississippi 
Montana Massachusetts 
North Dakota New Hampshire 
Wyoming Connecticut 
Colorado Maine 
Nebraska Kentucky 
Kansas Nevada 
209-Purchasers. 
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REGISTERED 


LINCOLNS 


New Zealand Blood 
Also Crossbred Lincoln - Rambouillets 


Ss. W. McClure 


BLISS, IDAHO 








Lincolns Cotswolds 


RAMS 


We offer for this season 
Yearling Lincoln and 
Cotswold Rams both 
flockheaders and range 














Rams. Also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs. 








Also 50 Imported Lin- 
coln Ewes. These are 
high class sheep. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 
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poor lot. Sheep averaged $9.85, the 
lowest since August, 1917, 60 cents 
under October and $1.40 lower than 
November last year. Yearlings aver- 
aged $11.35 the lowest since December, 
1916, 40 cents under October and $2.40 
lower than a year ago. Lambs aver- 
aged the lowest since April, 1917, at 
$15.10, or 25 cents under the previ- 
ous month and $1.65 lower than No- 
vember, 1917 


Western wethers topped at $11, na- 
tives reaching $11.50, but on the low 
spot $9.50@10 took the bulk. Ewes 
worth $10.25 early in the month did 
well, to earn $9.25 on the close, culls 
selling as low as $2.50. Bulk of year- 
lings sold at $10.50@12, but $11.50 took 
the best late in the month. 


Native and fed Western lambs fig- 
ured in scratch sales at $16.75, a few 
rangers sold at $16.50, but on the low 
spot it was a $14@14.50 market for 
the bulk of lambs, $15 being the limit 
at the close. Culls sold at $11@12. 


Feeding and breeding stock felt the 
effect of the slump. Feeding wethers 
sold at $8@9.25; yearlings, $10@10.25 ; 
ewes, $4.50@7-50, and lambs at $9@ 
14.75, a good class going at $13.75@14 
most of the time. Breeding ewes, ac- 
cording to quality and age, went at 
$8@14, with the bulk at $10@13. 








LINCOLNS 


C. Nicholson of Horkstow 
Lincolnshire, England 


Has a large selection; of rams 
and ewes for sale from his world 
famous flock of “All Dudding 
Blood.” By winning the cham- 
pion and “All” the first prizes in 
the yearling and two shear ram 
classes at the Royal Show of 
England, 1915, all previous rec- 








ords were broken. This flock Winner of First and Champion at the Royal Show 
was founded by purchasing a of England, a most successful sire in this flock, 
very large selection of the late and afterwards sold by auction for $3,500. 


Mr. Henry Dudding’s best flock 


ewes and five of his best stud rams, all of which had sired Royal first prize winners, 
and afterwards for five consecutive years the three highest priced Lincoln rams to be 
sold by auction in England all came into this flock to be used as sires. 


Coates Shorthorns and Lincoln Red Shorthorns also for sale. 





FAMOUS STUD RAM 
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HAY NOT TOO HIGH. 





I am an interested reader of the 
National Wool Grower and look to that 
magazine for much helpful information 
in handling sheep. 

I never owned a sheep until about 
eighteen months ago then broke gent- 
ly into the game because I was tired 
of fighting over the price of hay, wait- 
ing the pleasure of the range sheep- 
man, usually a foreigner, and being 
compelled finally to take what he of- 
fered for hay. 


Moreover, I became convinced that 
sheep on the irrigated ranch were es- 
sential in controlling the weed prob- 
lem on ditch banks and in controlling 
the ravages of the alfalfa weevil when 
it reaches an alfalfa growing tract. 

Hay buyers thought $15 hay too 
high a year ago, so I bought sheep at 
the sheepman’s price and fed my own 
hay, making at least $10 per ton for 
my labor feeding my own hay to my 
own sheep. Iam trying the game 
again this winter and wintering some- 
thing over 600 head of ewes and a few 
lambs. The shortage of dependable 
labor is our hardest problem. Next 
to that is the uncertainty of the mar- 
ket. If the farmer could be assured 
a reasonable price for his products, a 
price that the tricky middleman could 
not beat him out of, he would be much 
better satisfied with a lower price. 
Counting present uncertainties he is 
taking risks for patriotic reasons that 
he would never take from a sound busi- 
ness standpoint. 

Feeding sheep has taught me one 
thing, that the range feeder never 
taught me, that there is vast difference 
in stacks of hay. 


After feeding one year I would 
readily pay a difference of from five to 
seven dollars per ton for good hay 
rather. than be compelled to feed poor 
hay not properly cured and mixed with 
foxtail grass. 

Then again there is no fixed method 
of measuring hay or time set for the 
measurement: Some sell 512 cubic feet 
for a ton and others 422 cubic feet. In 
any hay producing locality there should 
be a uniform time set for measure- 
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ment, stacks should be made a certain 
size and shape and there should be a 
different price for the various grades. 

The banker has a hard problem, for 
he must finance both the sheep man 
and the hay grower and when as in this 
section he must finance men who are 
both hay growers and sheep feed- 
ers possibly his problem is even more 
complex. 

He is often accused of discriminat- 
ing against the farmer, but in my ex- 
perience I have found bankers willing 
to back the careful farmer to the ulti- 
mate limit of safety. 


Permit me to suggest one change 
that I think would add value to The 
National Wool Grower. An article 
signed by a man’s initials should not 
be permitted. It does not place the 
authority and to most of your readers 
is simply an anonymous letter. 

On page 35, November issue, an ar- 
ticle signed E. R. M. is dead wrong. 
It will be taken by hay growers as 
misleading and intended to force down 
the price of hay. Most growers in this 
section have sold recently for $14 and 
the measurement 422 cubic feet in the 
stack. 

In the same issue are other articles 
signed by initials and hence they mean 
nothing to most of us. 


ARTHUR J. SNYDER. 





FROM SOUTHERN UTAH. 





The winter outlook for sheep in 
southern Utah is very poor this year 
very little feed and so many sheep. 
However, on the 26th day of Novem- 
ber we had a fine snow of about four 
inches which saved considerable loss in 
sheep. Hay in Beaver County is $20 
per ton and grain, $3.75 per hundred- 
weight. J. W. OLSEN, Utah. 








CONSUMPTION OF WOOL 
CREASED. 


IN- 





Washington, D. C.—An increase in 
consumption of approximately 1,700,- 
000 pounds of wool, grease equivalent, 
is shown for the month of October, 
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1918, over consumption during Septem- 
ber; the October utilization being 60,- 
000,000 pounds, grease equivalent, as 
against 58,300,000 pounds used during 
September. This report is made by 
the Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Stocks of wool consumed during Oc- 














“SAN PETER” 
at head of W. D. Candlands flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
400 Rams for 1919. 
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tober in pounds, by classes, as given by 
the bureau, were: Grease, 36,165,727 ; 
scoured, 10,817,372; pulled, 1,709,410. 
The report shows Massachusetts as 
being the largest consumer, followed 
in order by Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Ohio and Maine. 





Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of registered and range 


Rambouillet 
Sheep 


Carlots a Specialty 


All Sold Out for 1918 











Stud Rams 


RAMBOUILLETS _ Range Rams 
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ONE OF OUR 8TUD RAMS, 


We are breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1919—500 head for 
sale. We also breed Registered Shorthorn Cattle of the highest quality. 


QUEALY SHEEP CoO., Cekeville, Wyoming. 


SETA Re ot 


























“62”"—For whom I paid $6,200 at Salt 
Lake Ram Sale. 


The photos in this advertisement 
show two of my stud rams. “62” 
is the ram for which I paid $6,200 
at the Salt Lake Sale, and “John 
Bill” is his half brother. All of 
this type—my 
ewes are their equal in size and 


my rams are of 


quality. 





For 1919 I Offer 


1300 Rambouillet Range 
Rams and 100 Rambouillet 
Stud Rams 





C. N. Stillman 


SIGURD, UTAH 





“John Bill,” the mate to “62.” 
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WOOL GROWING IN AUSTRALIA. 





By R. H. Harrowell. 

The Sydney Wool Selling Brokers 
Association have through their official 
organ published a very interesting set 
of figures which throw an instructive 
light upon the Sydney wool market, 
as well as affording a useful compari- 
son with previous years. In a recent 
article I gave figures concerning the 
year’s wool operations for Australia as 
a whole and therefore it must be clear- 
ly understood that the following fig- 
ures apply to Sydney only. 

The official publication referred to 
gives comparisons of greasy and 
scoured averages per bale for the past 
decade, also the average values for the 
boom year. They compare with the 
past season as under: 


Greasy Seoured 
1899 and 1900.................... -$ 84.60 $ 96.50 
1917 And 1918 ncccccccocieneeee 101.60 108.10 


The comparison is a very striking 
one, and is even more marked when it 
is remembered that the turnover in 
1899 and 1900 was only 552,472 bales, 
as compared with 739,472 bales last 
season. 

Another striking fact in the figures 
compiled is the big increase in the 


H. L.. F‘inch 


Soda Springs, Idaho 





Woolgrower and Importer of 


COTSWOLD, HAMPSHIRE 
LINCOLN AND SHROPSHIRE 
STUD SHEEP 


Next importation leaving Eng- 
land in January, 1919 








Arizona Rambouillets 


Purebred Rambouillet rams, in single . 
or double-deck lots. Having bred this 
class of Merino sheep in Arizona, on 
the ranges since 1881, we are offering 
the ewes and rams eligible for regis- 
tration. The stud flock of this stuff 
is registered of the Garnia blood. Ad- 
dress R. E. Daggs, Williams, Arizona, 
or J. F. Daggs, 1410 North Third 
street, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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proportion of crossbred wool sold. Go- 
ing back twenty years in the records, 
we find that the proportion of cross- 
bred wool handled in Sydney was a 
little over 8 per cent. From that point 
the production of crossbred steadily 
decreased, until, in 1907-8, the propor- 
tion was down to 3.7 per cent. From 
that time onward there has been a 
steady increase, which has _ become 
much more rapid of recent years. The 
season before the war, for instance, 
the proportion was 11 per cent. Two 
years ago it was 15% per cent; in 
1916-17 it was 21.14 per cent, and last 
season 26.46 per cent. 


During the 1917-18 season the pro- 
portion of greasy wool sold on _ the 
Sydney market was 88.12 and of 
scoured wool 11.88. 


The appraisements of the 1918-19 
clip are to commence on September 18, 
and the authorities have issued many 
instructions in connection therewith. 
The Imperial government has _pur- 
chased the clip as under normal condi- 
tions, and every care is being taken to 
ensure the “get up” of the clip being 
equal, if not superior to normal pro- 
cedure. As regards low grade wools 
an effort is being made to get growers 
to have these scoured at the nearest 
local works, not only to facilitate ap- 
praisement, but to economize ail 
charges, wool packs and other ex- 
penses. 


Splendid rains have considerably im- 
proved the pastoral outlook, and prac- 
tically throughout the Commonwealth 
prospects are good. A fly in the oint- 
ment is the fixing of the price of meat 
by the Federal government, it having 
seriously dislocated the retail butcher- 
ing end of the livestock business. De- 
spite the fact that conditions of life 
have been very little affected in Aus- 
tralia as compared with other coun- 
tries since war broke out, there has 
been a strong agitation from the la- 
boring classes for a reduction in the 
cost of living. At the present time the 
cost of meat is as high as it has ever 
been, and this is one of the items that 
has been picked upon by the Federal 
government in response to the popular 
cry. But it has been a very nasty 
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problem to handle, and to make mat- 
ters worse it was attempted just at a 
time when there is a natural shortage 
of livestock in condition for marketing. 
Almost simultaneously with the proc- 
lamation fixing prices the supply of 
cattle and sheep at the Metropolitan 
markets fell off to an alarming extent 
—and the cry arose that the stock 
owners were withholding their fat 
sheep and cattle from sale as a protest 
against the price fixing regulations. 
This, of course, was utter nonsense to 
anyone who is acquainted with Aus- 
tralian pastoral conditions. Stock 
owners have had too many unfortu- 
nate experiences with the fickleness of 
Australian seasons to carry stock, fit 
for market for a day longer than they 
can be disposed of. The real explana- 
tion lay in the fact that as far as cat- 
tle are concerned the ravages of the 
drought three years ago are just show- 
ing up. 
reared in that year—and many breed- 
ing cows died. The consequence is 
the bullocks which should have been 
marketable this year are actually not 
in existence. Then again for a few 
months prior to the price-fixing regu- 
lations drought was getting more and 
more severe in many important dis- 
tricts, and stock owners were market- 
ing all the stock which were at all fit. 
There was consequently a falling off 
in the demand of store stock. After 
the regulations had been proclaimed 
good rains fell over large areas, and 
considerably changed the situation. 
The result was an immediate demand 
for stock up country for restocking 
purposes. 


There were very few calves 


In order to prove that the producer 
was not responsible for the high prices 
of retailed meat, one very prominent 
pastoralist in New South Wales car- 
ried out a series of tests. He sold a 
prime lot of bullocks to a freezing 
company, and after deducting the 
value of the by-products the sale price 
panned out at 9c per pound. He then 
tested the retail end and followed his 
beef right to the consumer, and found 
his meat, for which he got 9c, was sold 
at 36c for steak, 3lc for roasts and 26c 
for ribs. His investigations clearly 
proved that the causes of the present 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
[ have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 














One m My Stud Ewes 
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FOR 1919 | OFFER. 


200 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Ewes 
300 Registered Rambouillei Yearling Rams 
100 Pure Bred Rambouillet Yearling Rams 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


WwW. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON. UTAH 








Rambouillets 





A. A. WOOD & SONS 


Saline, Michigan 





Hampshires 














Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 








Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


Ve offer for sale a large number of reg- 
tatered Rambouillet stud rams and range 


rams, WHI sell im lots of one to a cariload, 
> — your careful inspection of our 
oc 


TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 
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Leading implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 














HOGS«nSHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 


LJROSECO 











UnionWool Company 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 
314 Ness Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Gattle 


BOSTON OFFICE - 10 HIGH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


RENO OF FIOE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. . 
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high prices of meat are to be looked 
for after the stock have left the pro- 
ducers’ hands. 

Supplies of frozen meat are now be- 
ing made available by the Federal au- 
thorities to supplement the shortage 
of fat stock. 

The Adelaide Sheep Show has just 
been held and results are not yet avail- 
able to me. This show is, however, 
unique among the stud Merino shows 
of Australia. When the writer first 
visited the Adelaide show it made an 
impression on him in two ways. 
First, because of the remarkable uni- 
formity of type; and secondly, because 





Cotton Seed Products, Nut size, pea size 
and meal, 


Texas, Oklahoma and Imperial Valley 
product. Minimum carload 30 tons. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE CoO., 
202 Ness Blidg., Salt Lake, Utah. 
(Across from Cullen Hotel.) 
U. S. Food Administration License 
No. G27843 








*“*We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats. barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 








New Grand Hotel 


Corner Main and Fourth South, 
Salt Lake City. 
Cpposite U. S. Postoffice. One block 
from City and County Building. In the 


center of the Shopping and Theatrical 
District. 


Joins the Commercial Club. 


Take any Depot car—they all pass 
the door. 


THE HOTEL FOR SAFETY AND 
COMFORT. 


WM. ANDERSON, Proprietor. 














PORTLAND 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 
8S. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Teleph Wasatch 1308. 
J.W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., 536 Seuth 3rd West Street, Teleph w h 3445 


GREAT FALLS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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of the extreme simplicity of the com- 
petition. There was no pandering to 
variation of type, to fine medium and 
strong wool, to housed and unhoused, 
or to plain-bodied classes. It was a 
straight outgo among utility Merinos, 
and there were just two champion- 
ships, one for a ram, and one for a 
ewe. The whole thing was simple, 
competition was not split up into little 
tinpot classes. The issue was straight 
out, i. e., the best Merino sheep. In 
the writer’s opinion, whatever may be 
the necessity, the Sydney show is 
spoiled by the bewildering number of 
classes established to cater for all the 
whims of sheep breeding. The result 
is that meagre entries are so split up 
that sheep become champions, perhaps 
grand champions, without having 
rubbed against anything much in the 
way of competition. A show can be 
run in two ways, i. e., either to cater 
solely for entries and the public, or 
severely in the interest of sheep breed- 
ing. The Sydney show, a few years 
ago, by giving the highest awards to 
the most unsuitable sheep from a com- 
mercial standpoint, albeit they were 
triumphs in the art of breeding, did 
harm by leading a number of breeders 
astray from the commercial type, and 
further, it destroyed perhaps forever 
the value that used to be attached to 
a Merino prize award. The Adelaide 
show presents a great contrast, and if 
the simple, but all important feature, 
“constitution” is the result of the con- 
ditions under which sheep compete at 
Adelaide, then the show there has 
done an immense amount of good. 
The first and most lasting impression 
gained from looking for the first time 
on a big collection of South Australian 
Merinos is constitution. It is written 
largely on all the sheep. The beautiful 
strong heads and noses, the broad 
level backs, rounded ribs, and broad 
hindquarters, and wide-set legs, are 
some of the splendid characteristics of 
the South Australian Merino. Then 
another most pleasing feature of the 
Adelaide show is the fact that after 
handling the sheep one does not have 
to make any allowances. At some of 
the shows in the Eastern states the 
mental allowances that must be made 
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for the sheltered, carefully prepared 
Merino, discount a lot from the first 
impression made by the sheep as he 
stands. At Adelaide the conditions 
are most severe in regard to stamping 
out or preventing artificial tendencies. 
In fact, it may be that this laudable 
policy has, perhaps, been strained a 
little too far, further than the value of 
prize-winning justifies. The following 
are the regulations to be complied 
with at Adelaide: 


No Merino sheep shall be eligible for 
competition which has at any time 
been housed or artificially fed, except 
for four days immediately preceding 
the date of exhibiton, been de- 
pastured on land sown with lucerne, 
been rugged or kept in any paddock 
with open sheds accessible to sheep, 
been oiled or dressed with any foreign 
matter (ordinary dipping for parasites 
excepted), been gone over with shears 
or other instruments (except for 
crutching or dags), been kept as a pet, 
not been fairly shorn, no wool to be 
left more than one-third of an inch in 
length. No Merino sheep shall be 
eligible for competition which has dur- 
ing a period of one year immediately 
preceding the date of exhibition been 
depastured on lands which have within 
two years immediately preceding the 
date of exhibition been cultivated and 
sown with cereals or fodder plants. 





RED CROSS DONATIONS. 





It is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
contribution of $3,675-00, received in 
September, which brings your dona- 
tions to date to $16,661.00. As in the 
case of former gifts, this money has 
been expended, in accordance with 
your wishes, as a part of appropria- 
tions made by the Red Cross for the 
purchase of woolen blankets. 

We wish to assure you that your 
constant patriotic support not only 
gives material aid to a cause which 
every American may feel justly proud 
of helping, but, also, brings to those 
who have the work in charge real en- 
couragement and inspiration. 

L. J. HUNTER, 
Deputy Comptroller. 
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McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 





We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 
Advances made on sheep and wool. 


W. S. McCornick, President. L. B. MeCornick, Vice-President. 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 














Wants Interest In Sheep 





Married man of 35 years, with family, desirous of securing 
interest in sheep business. Raised on farm and familiar with 
handling stock. Have $2,000 cash and mortgage paper se- 
cured by real estate to extent of $5,000. Would give entire 
time to business either as foreman or camptender or as other- 
wise agreed upon. 





Address Partner, National Wool Grower 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














Cotton Seed Meal and Cracked Cake 


TEXOMA Brand - - 43% Protein SUNSET Brand - - 41% Protein 
NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 
WRITE OR WIRE US FOR PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO. baits ‘rexis 








J. Y. RICH D. H. LIVINGSTON 


RICH-LIVINGSTON CO., Live Stock 


402 KEARNS BUILDING PHONE WASATCH 6817 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Electric Light and Power 
on the Ranch 


Your Own Plant — Runs Itself. 


(Just use the light or power—the 
plant will do the rest.) Sizes 
according to your needs. 


Ask Us About Your Problem 


CAPITAL 
ELECTRIC 
CO. 


23 West First South St. 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 

















WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital - - - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits * ° . 6,265,191.60 








DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


38% Protein and Fat. Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING Co. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. 


Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 














Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 
LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025 Kearns Bldg. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President R.T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 
Thomas Austin L. V. McCornick J. Y. Rich 
F. K. Butler, Assisstant Secretary 


M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCornick 
J. B. Kerr, Manager 
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PERIOD OF PREGNANCY 





We have been asked to give the 
time that elapses between the date of 
service by the ram and the date when 
ewes will lamb. As a rule the period 
of pregnancy in ewes averages about 
150 days. Craig reports observation on 
912 ewes. The shortest period was 
146 days and the longest, 161 days. 
More than 75 per cent of the ewes 
dropped their lambs between the 
150th and 154th day. The average 
time was 152 days. The period, how- 
ever, is generally given as 150 days. 





MONTANA RAM SALE 





Success crowned the first ram sale in 
the history of Montana—at the state 
fair. Hampshires supplied the largest 
list, with 52 registered animals, and 
Rambouilletts second. There were 
Oxfords, Shropshires, Cotswolds, and 
Delaine-Merinos were also offered in 
smaller number. The bidding was the 
keenest on the Hampshires. Includ- 
ing range stock, about 1,200 head were 
sold at prices regarded as satisfactory 
in view of the uncertain conditions. 
The demand for high grade bucks was 
declared to be unprecedented in the 
state’s history.—L.W. 





FROM SOUTHWEST TEXAS 





The range condition in southwestern 
Texas is better than we had really ex- 
pected it to be at this time. We have 
had a good many showers that have 
helped to keep the grass green and 
grow some. Generally speaking, the 
sheep and goatmen are going to get 
through the winter, and on account of 
the prices for wool and mohair, they 
have not suffered the financial depres- 
sion that has come upon the -men deal- 
ing in horses and cattle. The price of 
wool here is about 60 cents and mo- 
hair, 80 cents. Good native ewes are 
worth $15, and Angora nannies, $7.50. 
The country is in need of heavy, gen- 
eral rains, which would give us an 
early spring with good feed. Then we 
would soon forget our past troubles. 

E. E. STRICKLEN, Texas. 
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SOUTH OMAHA MARKET. 





There was a very marked decrease 
in receipts of sheep and lambs last 
month as compared with a year ago, 
the break in feeder lamb prices tend- 
ing to divert a good many feeder lambs 
to markets further west. Receipts 
for the month were 206,719 head as 
against 241,555 head in November, 1917. 
For the eleven months, however, re- 
ceipts have been 3,195,000 head or 
431,000 more than for the same eleven 
months last year. 

Owing to the fact that it was about 
the end of the Western run and near 
the first of the corn fed season the 
market has been rather more uneven 
and uncertain than usual and there 
was a decline of just about $1.00 on the 
fat stock. Choice lambs were quoted 
up to $16.00 early in November and 
it takes strictly choice kinds to bring 
$15.00 now. 

Outlet for the feeders has been 
broad right along although the vol- 
ume of business was necessarily limit- 
ed, the output last month being 89,- 
125 head, as against shipments of 150,- 
424 in November, 1917. Prices for 
feeder sheep and lambs declined 50@ 
75 cents for the month and choice 
feeder lambs that are bringing $13.75 
@14.00 now were going around $14.25 
@14.50 a month ago- 

Supplies of aged stock were of very 
moderate proportions all last month 
and prices declined in proportion to the 
slump on the lambs. Best of the year- 
lings now sell up to $10.75, wethers up 
to $10.25 and ewes up to $9.00. Feed- 
er ewes have been going largely around 
$7.00@8.00 recently and breeder ewes 
bring from $9.00 to $13.50, according 
to condition and quality. 

In the trade there seems to be a 
general impression that with only 
about half as many sheep and lambs on 
feed as there ‘were at this time last 
year the market should soon show sub- 
stantially higher prices, especially since 
the war is over and there can be little 
excuse found for the inauguration of 
meatless days. 





National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 16-17-18. 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











Salt Lake City.0tah 





FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WoOoOoL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS S@CLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—21¢6 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subj to shi 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 





Dp consent. 











Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















KRESO DIP No. 1 


(Standardized) 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches and 
common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 


Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg 

Vaccine aczressin) 
Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 
Etc. CAN BE PROCURED 


BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. «& 
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BOUGHT LIBERTY BONDS 





Beginning with the First Liberty 
Loan this paper and the National 
Wool Growers Association have in- 
vested as large a portion of their funds 
as could be spared in Liberty bonds. 
The total amount of bonds now held 
by the association is $9,000 and by this 
paper, $6,000, making the total of 
bonds owned, $15,000. Of course, since 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion also owns this paper, all of these 
bonds belong to the association. As 
we hope the next Liberty Loan will 
be the last one we wish to invest any 
monies we may have when the proper 
time comes. 





KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET. 





Receipts of sheep and lambs at Kan- 
sas City in November were 126,000 
head, an increase of 19,000 head over 
November, 1917. Early in the month 
the supply of Western range lambs 
dropped off, though Arizona sent some 
good shipments during the month, and 
Western Colorado sent some consign- 
ments all through the month. Cornfield 
lambs began coming from Missouri the 
middle of the month, and Kansas sent 
some warmed up ewes, and some 
Western ewes, bought in the summer 
and bred. In December some fed lambs 
from Kansas and Missouri will be re- 
ceived, also shipments from Arizona 
ranges, and the San Luis Valley will 
furnish some fed lambs, and a few will 
come from the Imperial Valley, Cali- 
fornia. Receipts here in December 
last year were 131,011 head. 

Lamb prices to killers were uneven 
during the month, advancing to $16.15 
the third week of the month, but clos- 
ing the month around $15 for best 
lambs; many fat lambs at $14.50 to 
$14.75 the last week of the month. Fat 
ewes changed less, but receded from 
$9.60, the high point of the month, paid 
about the middle of the month, to $9 
for best fat ewes the last week of the 
month. Best yearlings reached $12, 
but closed slightly lower, thougn 
choice ones might have brought $12 at 
the end of the month. There was an 
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active demand for feeding lambs all 
through November, and prices ranged 
from $12.50 to $14.50, though closing 
prices were 50 cents below the hest 
point; good weight lambs around $14, 
light lambs $12 to $13. Breedins -- 3 
were slow sale unless alreaiy bred, in 
which case sales ranged frem 313 to 
$19, the latter price paid for a four 
deck lot of yearling ewes, mixed black 
and white faces, considered a long 
price. Unbred ewes closed at $8 to 
$10, for good mouths, feeding ewes 
$6 to $7. Goats sold up to $6.50 and 
$7, but closed the month with a big 
loss, fat ones $5 to $5-50, thin goats 
$4.50 to $5. Chicago will probably get 
big receipts of cornfield lambs for two 
or three weeks, or almost till Christ- 
mas, which will be a bear influence, 
but after that stronger prices are ex- 
pected on fat lambs and sheep. 
J. A. RICKART. 





THE OUTLOOK IN WASHINGTON. 





We are having one of the finest falls 
I have ever seen in this part of the 
country, have had plenty of rain, and 
the grass is fine, but look for an early 
winter, as indications seem to point 
that way. We have a very favorable 
season all the way along—plenty of 
feed all summer. My sheep are in fia: 
condition and ought to go into the v. in- 
ter in good shape. Labor is very 
scarce here and experienced help is at 
a premium. Hope we will soon have 
our boys back again. Hay is also very 
hard to obtain and ranges in price from 
$25 to $35 per ton in the stack, and 
the farmers don’t seem to care wheth- 
er they sell or not at that price. They 
want still higher prices, evidently. I 
think it is only fair while the govern- 
ment is taking over different commo- 
dities, such as our wool, that they 
should also take hold of some of this 


high-priced hay and and give us all a 


chance to live. 

I have bought 75 tons of alfalfa and 
oat hay at prices ranging from $25 to 
$27.50 a ton, and will have to get bet- 
ter returns from my wool next season 
than I did this, in order to break any- 
where near even. The returns from 
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my wool were very unsatisfactory. Af- 
ter waiting nearly six months for re- 
turns, I received the handsome figure 
of 46 cents a pound for my crossbred 
Lincoln-Rambouillet wool—was offer- 
ed 60 and 61 cents here for it by two 
different buyers, but of course, could 
not sell it. I have entered a protest, 
but so far it has done no good. I sup- 
pose I will have to take my medicine 
like a great many others. I think that 
something should be done another year 
to remedy this. My wool was con- 
signed to Portland Wool Warehouse 
Company, Portland. It seems strange 
though that the same grade of wool 
as I produced shipped to an Eastern 
point brought from 10 to 14 cents more 
per pound than that shipped to Port- 
land and with less than half the shrink. 

J. A. HOCTOR, Washington. 





NORTHERN COLORADO—SCOTTS- 
BLUFF. 





While northern colorado lamb feed- 
ers did no early contracting this sea- 
son, as they did a year ago and two 
years ago, and the number fed in the 
district will fall sharply below the eight 
hundred thousand to one million head 
fed there each of the last two seasons, 
there will still be quite a large num- 
ber fed there this winter. The lambs 
were either bought on the open market 
at Denver, or weighed up there on con- 
tracts, and the prevailing price paid 
during November ranged from 14 to 
15%4 cents a pound, weighs all the way 
from 40 to 60 pounds average, as lambs 
were sent to Denver from New Mexico 
as well as from Wyoming, and other 
range sections, in fact, more New Mex- 
ico lambs will be fed in northern Colo- 
rado this winter than are usually fed 
there. 

In the Scotts Bluff district, western 
Nebraska, feeders have been slow to 
put in lambs this winter, and it is said 
that there will be a big shortage of 
lambs and ewes fed, as compared with 
recent years, though almost a normal 
number of cattle will go into feed lots. 

¥. AL 





National Wool Growers’ Convention, 


Salt Lake City, January 16-17-18. 
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ALWAYS IN THE. MARKET 


Long Distance Phone f or FAT HOGS, CATTLE 


octets AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 
ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 


GEORGE £. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 











M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


C. 8. BURTON, President SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH C. S. TINGEY. Cashier 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $335,000.00. 








ears 1 he National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in amy hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CoO., LESSEES. 
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WOOLS TO BE APPRAISED. 





The government has agreed to pay 
the 1918 fixed price for all wools load- 
ed on cars by December 31. 









If you prevent the loss of a.single steer, 
by tagging your stock with Perfect Ear 


¥ 
you use. The Perfect Ear Tag is com- 
di ion of all kc It is 
light in weight—made of aluminum; non- 
corrosive; non-poisonous; readily 
hed with one ion; has liberal 
room for name and address of owner, 
number, etc. 


FOR CATTLE, SHEEP AND HOGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


UTA 








ee 








Western Contract Company 


(Incorporated.) 


J. C. FINDLAY, Manager 
F. K. STORM, Builder 


Specialists in the design, construc- 
tion, equipment and operation of mod- 
ern shearing plants. Shower dipping 
plants. Woolgrowers’ supplies. 


Write for particulars and quotations. 


509 Continental Bank Blidg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 











The Great Home Comfort 


CAMP WAGON 


More Room, More Convenient 
and More Durable Then Any 
Other Camp on the Market. 


Maanfactured and Sold by 


SIDNEY-STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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OUTRAGEOUS ASSESSMENT IN 
UTAH. 





A brief account of the conditions and 
problems confronting the wool growers 
in this part of the state might be of 
interest to your many readers inas- 
much as it affects practically our whole 
state. 

When the sheep came off the sum- 
mer range in fairly good condition we 
found scarcely any market for our 
lambs and old ewes, that are taken out 
of flocks each year at that time. This 
brought about the result that some 
sold their lambs here at a price as 
low as 10 cents per pound; some sent 
them along with their herds to the 
desert thereby largely overstocking 
their herds. This is likely to result in 
an abnormal loss due to the scant feed 
on this desert this winter. Others are 
feeding their lambs on $20 per ton hay 
and $3 per hundred grain with the mar- 
ket in a stagnant condition and show- 
ing very little sign of.improvement. 

So it is difficult to foretell who has 
made the worst blunder or which horn 
of the dilemma one should have taken 
in order to avoid the greatest loss 
when the final reckoning is made. 

Then again word reaches us that the 
Federal government is seriously recon- 
sidering any further control of the 
wool clip. The sheep men are practic- 
ally unanimous in their opinion that 
this means a substantial decline in the 
price of our next year’s clip, and that 
in the face of advanced salaries, sup- 
plies, grain, equipment and all that 
goes with the industry—all of which 
has been adjusted to conform to high 
priced wool and mutton. 

If Federal control is no longer main- 
tained it will spell disaster to many a 
flock master, unless prices decline uni- 
formly all along the line in the wool 
growers’ expense account. 

If this decline in prices is coming 
then the taxes on sheep are excessive 
and a re-valuation by the equalization 
board should be made. Our sheep are 
now counted on the desert by the as- 
sessors and every one taxed at the rate 
of $14.00 per head at the beginning of 
each year and before our regular win- 
ter loss has taken place, resulting in 
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the fact that practically every herd en- 
ters the shearing pens short any where 
from 2 to 10 per cent below the as- 
sessor’s count. 

The valuation placed on sheep by 
the equalization board cannot be ob- 
tained for whole herds as they stand 
and the market quotation will bare me 
out and leave a wide margin to go on. 

On account of some sale of a bunch 
of choice young ewes at a fancy price 
somewhere in the country that at 
once this establishes the value of all 
your sheep with lots of people, not fa- 
miliar with the business, while all the 
wether lambs and old ewes that con- 
stitutes one-third of the ordinary herd 
would not bring to exceed between 
seven and eight dollars per herd- 

There is no other industry in our 
state where the law is applied so se- 
verely, and we consider it an outrage 
to the industry, unless the plan is to 
have it put out of business. 

So with one acclaim we appeal to the 
government of our state to value our 
sheep to conform to existing conditions 
of the market, and to conform to the 
valuation of other property in the state. 
And to the Federal government we ap- 
peal that the present program be not 
disturbed until a gradual adjustment of 
all prices affecting the sheep industry 
be brought about so that the ratio of 
prices all along the line shall conform 
one to the other, then justice shall be 
done. 

F. C. JENSEN, Utah. 





SHEEP NEWS FROM BEAVER, 


UTAH. 





Sheep in this section are in fair con- 
dition, and prospects are bright for a 
good winter, plenty of snow now for 
the sheep. Hay is hard to get here, 
some selling at $15.00 a ton in the 
stack. Quite a few of the farmers are 
getting small bunches of sheep on their 
farms. Several of the sheepmen are 
holding their lambs over until spring, 
so there will be a good bunch of year- 
ling wethers and some ewes for sale. 
I think we ought to have a reduction 
on taxes as they are altogether too 
high, more than we can sell the sheep 
for. J: W. J., Utah. 
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Chicago, III. The Knollin Sheep Commission Company Omaha, Nebr. = 
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ur Highest priced carload of lamb ewes sold on the Salt Lake market, exhibited at the Inter-Mountain Stock Show, April, 1918. 
e- Third A iI M : Stockgrowers are Invited to Compete for 
re ir nnual inter-Mountain C R U . 
os LIBERAL CASH PREMIUM 
For carload lots of fat cattle, sheep and hogs and individual fat cattle 
he = te Premium List Ready Early in Jauuary 
ur North Salt Lake Stock Yards For information concerning entries address 
ns APRIL, 1919 INTER-MOUNTAIN STOCK SHOW ASSOCIATION, 
he 1025 Kearns Building Salt Lake 
Le; 
4 - 
of SUUCCUOUAUEQQCUEUUUEEOEUUOUOUUUUCEEEOEOUUQUGUUGUEEEOOUOOOGGEUCCCUUEEEEEEROOUGUUEUCEEEEEEEREOOUCCEREOEOUUOCUEEEEEEEEEOOOEOCUUUEOEOEEEREREOUOEOUUOUEOTEEEEREOOOOUOOOOOOOOUEOEOOOEEOOOEOOOEEZE 
— - 
*! 2 THE KNOLLIN SHEEP COMMISSION CoO. : 
ry = ez 
f = Chicago, Ill. (Incorporated $50,000 fully paid up) Omaha, Nebr. = 
0 = ° C. H. Shurte, President and General Manager. = 
rm = = 
be = = 
ah. = = 
on- = = 
ra = = 
for = = 
are, = = 
the = = 
are = = 
1e1r = The above photograph is part of seven trains of lambs sold by us for Van Deusen Brothers of Em- = 
are = mett, Idaho, that topped the market every da y here for seven weeks excepting once. = 
ing = “Mr. C. H. Shurte, Chicago, Illinois. (Letter from Van Deusen Brothers) = 
‘ = Dear Sir: = 
-ar- = Thought I would drop you a line regarding our sales as possibly you did not realize what good work you were doing for us, = 
ale. = as being on the ground every day and knowing you were so busy selling so many thousands of sheep, I hardly realized what good = 
“ = work you were doing for us, as no doubt, you were for other people. We find you topped the market with our lambs every day = 
hon = for seven weeks excepting once. We wish to thank you for the service rendered us as we don’t think anyone ever had such good = 
too = sales as these, and we don’t believe any other firm ever had their lambs top the market for seven weeks in succession. = 
= Yours truly, = 
jeep = Write us for our special Weekly Market Bulletin. VAN DEUSEN BROTHERS. By John Van Deusen.” = 
tah. = = 
al 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS IN 
WYOMING. 





The first three weeks of November 
were a continuation of October’s In- 
dian summer, the last part of the 
month was real winter with daily tem- 
peratures below zero and a light fall 
of snow. December opens mild and 
warm, which gives the sheepman hope 
of fair weather and a good breeding 
season. The spring and summer were 
generally moist, but the fall has been 
decidedly dry. Grass is well cured and 
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generally plenty in quantity. A good 
December will close a year that has 
been unusually favorable to the stock- 
man of Wyoming in so far as the wea- 
ther is concerned, and upon that factor 
live stock welfare is largely dependent. 
Most stockmen have provided some 
feed for winter, either cotton cake, 
corn, or hay. Cake is extremely high 
in price, and this fall has been prac- 
tically unobtainable; what was put in 
was contracted last spring or summer. 

In some of the alfalfa sections quite 
a number of old ewes are being carried 





167 Social Hall Avenue 


Give us a chance to quote you on all work. Material and workman- 
ship guaranteed first class. 


The Wellington Auto Top 
Trimming & Painting Co. 


Auto Tops, Curtains, Top Slips, Seat Covers, Cushions, General Uphols- 
tering, Radiator Covers. All Styles of Plate Lights. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Phone Was. 7446 








High quality of materials and 
design gives to the National a 
remarkable staying power and 
an unusual capacity for sustain- 
ed service under the most try- 
ing conditions. 


Besides these sterling merits, 


53 West Fourth South 








HIGHWAY six Car 


Randall-Dodd Auto Company 


The 
Superior 


the National is considered by 
many to possess more comfort 
and elegance of appearance 
than any other car made. 


Let us treat you to a demon- 
stration ride in one of these su- 
perior cars. 


Salt Lake City 
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over on hay, while most growers have 
held their ewe lambs. In west central 
Wyoming many car orders were can- 
celed in early October when the river 
markets took the big slump, but the 
subsequent advent of Colorado feeders 
has taken practically every available 
feeding lamb and old ewe. These ship- 
ments have been well strung out, the 
last one going this week. Bulk of 
these lambs have cost feeders 12 cents 
at range loading point, with a top of 
13 cents. 


From all reports the Fort Collins 
country has not to exceed 60 per cent 
of the number of lambs she had last 
year, while the North Platte valley in 
western Nebraska has few over a third 
as many as she had a year ago. These 
are the two big feeding sections in the 
West, so that unless there are a lot of 
lambs hidden away in unknown feed 
lots there should be a short supply of 
fat lambs along next spring, with a cor- 
responding profit to the men who stay 
with their business. 


Wool returns come dribbling along 
to the grower with varying results, 
with many clips still to be heard from. 
From reports we have had returns gen- 
erally have not been satisfactory. 
Prices have ranged all the way from 
46 cents to 64 cents. Some clips have 
netted a good fair price judged by last 
year’s prices, and that is the only stan- 
dard we have to go by. Some have 
brought returns on about the same 
basis as at shearing time in 1917, which 
we all know was quite a bit less than 
July 30th, with some clips the returns 
indicate either highway robbery or 
criminal ignorance. For the informa- 
tion of growers generally we will cite 
two instances, complete details of 
which will be furnished if necessary. 


One clip sold in early part of the 
shearing season in 1917 at 52 cents: the 
returns this year netted 46 cents. Most 
sheepmen know the condition of the 
1917 clip as to growth, strength, etc-, 
as compared with that of 1918. An- 
other clip, of 1917 wool was shipped 
in May, 1918, returns received latter 
part of July, showing a net price 
at 58 cents. The 1918 clip from the 
same sheep was shipped in July, re- 
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turns received in September showed a 
net of less than 48 cents. The 1917 
clip was graded and each grade ap- 
praised separately, while the 1918 clip 
was not graded and the purported ap- 
praised price of the entire clip was 
that of the lowest-priced grade of the 
1917 clip. Incidentally the 1917 clip 
was handled at one market and the 
1918 clip at another. 


Other clips have shown returns sim- 
ilarly inconsistent, but not to so great 
an extent. There are some nasty ru- 
mors current relative to appraisals and 
settlements. Now that the war is over 
and the government will return the 
wool grower to the tender (?) mercies 
of the wool dealer and the manufac- 
turer and the open market, the former 
may be able to profit by the experience 
gained this year under government 
control and secure the rectification of 
some abuses to which the wool grow- 
er has always been subject. 

All in all the sheepman, in common 
with men in other lines of business, 
have much for which to be thankful at 
this holiday time. The weather has 
been favorable, prices have becn fair- 
ly good, and while troubles have been 
plenty the net results of tlie year’s 
work can hardly fail to show on the 
right side of the ledger The wool 
grower made his sacrifices for the com- 
mon good to help win the war, and 
now that peace has come he can re- 
joice and look toward the future firm 
in the faith of his calling, knowing 
that no man better serves his fellows 
nor is worthier of their respect than 
he who grows both food and raiment in 
a single product. R. W. 





DIED FOR THEIR COUNTRY. 





Two sons of prominent Wyoming 
sheepmen have made the supreme sac- 
rifice in the cause of human freedom 
and the elimination of the Hun. Robert 
Bruce Taylor, only son of Robert Tay- 
lor, was wounded at St. Michiel Sep- 
tember 10th, and died two days later. 
The feelings of the father are fittingly 
expressed in his own words: “He was 
my only son and 19 years old. For him 
it was the Great Adventure; for me 
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the great sacrifice. 
I—the best I had.” 

Archibal Hay, eldest son of John W. 
Hay, was killed in action late in Oc- 
tober. It was during the last National 


He gave his all; 


Marmon. 


The W. K. 


Lovering 
Company 





State Street at 4th South 
Salt Lake City 
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Wool Growers’ Convention that the 
father was called from its sessions to 
see his son for what proved to be the 
last time as the latter was on his way 
from camp to overseas. R. W. 





EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


It will help your business. 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. Share of Stock $5.00. 

No annual dues. 5600 stockholders, 
proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes 
on carlot at 1917 International Exposi- 
tion. 

H. M. Brown President 

J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 

Flock bovks free to members. Volume 

XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 

now being received for Volume XVII. 

Over 77,000 sheer on record. 
President—F. 8. KING, 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 

Milford Center, Ohio. 

For history of the breed, list of mem- 


bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 











The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 


garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


A.J. KNOLLIN Pres. 


BERT SMITH, Sec’ y. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Charlotte, Mich, 








CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. 
sheep In the world has In it the capac 


ity for profit that has the “Dorset 

Horn.” 

President—Fred Huyler, Gladstone, 
N. J. 


“No other 


Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 
Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
FROM SOUTHERN COLORADO. 


The outlook during the middle of 
the summer for fall and early winter 
grazing for sheep in La Plata County, 
Colorado, and the mesas adjoining on 
the south in San Juan County, New 
Mexico, was very discouraging. Grass 
was a serious problem owing to lack 
of moisture, but the long-expected rain 
came in September, thereby causing 
grass and weeds to make a fresh start. 
When the sheepmen moved their flocks 
from the summer to the fall range, 
they found a new problem confronting 
them—lack of water. Many were com- 
pelled to drive long distances in order 
to secure water for their flocks. A 
fall of nearly a foot of snow Novem- 
ber 24th, an unusually early period for 
this country, has placed the sheepmen 
in position so that they can move far- 
ther back into the hills, thus enabling 
them to derive some benefit from the 
winter range. Without this fall of 
early snow, the sheepmen would have 
been compelled to commence feeding 
$15 hay by December first and as our 
spring grass does not come before 
the middle of April, it would have 
meant a long and expensive winter 
feeding, which was very discouraging, 
especially when one takes into consid- 


The American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular 
sheep in the United States, They are 
the most practical farmer’s sheep in 
existence. 

Hampshires won first prize on car- 
load wether lambs at 1916 International. 
This car lambs won Grand Champion- 
ship over all breeds and all ages. 

Hampshires sold at the highest aver- 
age price at the National Wool Growers 
Auction sale in September, 1916. 

The highest priced sheep sold at the 
1917 Sale was a Hampshire. 

The highest priced mutton sheep ever 
sold in America was a Hampshire in 
1917, 

The highest priced ram ever sold 
from the auction block in America was 
a Hampshire in 1917. 

The highest priced car of mutton 
lambs ever sold in the world was a car 
of Hampshires in 1918, the price being 
42c per pound, having beaten all previ- 
ous records by $7 per hundred. 

The sheep that always pleases; al- 
ways makes money; always wins. The 
best mutton sheep in the world. Write 
the secretary for information. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Wood- 
land Ave., Detreit, Mich. 
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eration the seemingly unwarranted 
high prices for supplies and help. 

Prospects now look brighter to us 
and with an early spring, which we can 
reasonably expect, we look for good 
wool and lamb crops, as the sheep are 
in a flourishing condition. 


C. L. RUSSELL, Colorado. 





A WORD FROM TEXAS. 


Have just gone through the Novem- 
ber National Wool Grower and find it 
very interesting—especially articles on 
present and future methods of market- 
ing wool. I hope that we can get 
away from the old way of selling our 
wool, now that the government has 
temporarily taken control, and I be- 
lieve that it is the time for an effort 
towards progression all along the line. 
Under the old method I do not see any 
reward for the man who wants to im- 
prove his flock and I am sure that 
there is room enough for some time 
to come for the injection of improve- 
ment that the industry badly needs. 
We get proof of this in this year’s wool 
prices, which have been disappointing 
as a whole, judging from the growers’ 
comments. We expected last year’s 
prices on an average and I think the 
trouble is we were paid more than our 
wool was worth last year. 


The old method allowed the averag- 
ing up of prices, which brought the 
extremes within five or six cents, con- 
sequently, the man who got hit this 
year with a 30 to 40 per cent difference 
got a lot of price that belonged to 
someone else last year. If this could 
be kept up long enough, all sheep 
would make way for the needed day of 
better sheep. 


SHERBINO BROS., Texas. 





NORTH YAKIMA RAM SALE 


We have the following report of the 
ram sale at North Yakima: The 
highest price paid was $210 for a 
Hampshire. The Lincoln top was $175; 
the Rambouillet top was $150; the 
Shropshire top was $150. In all 783 
head were sold at an average price of 
$39. 




















